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National Accounting Machines bring... 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


...to Every Department of a Bank 





ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT of a bank 
there is a need for National Accounting 
Machines . . . a constant opportunity for 
greater accuracy, faster results and 
increased economy with this most ad- 
vanced form of mechanical accounting. 


In the Savings Department National 
Posting Machines give a protection never 
before possible. Three records of a de- 
posit or withdrawal are printed at one 
operation. .. one on the passbook, one 
on the ledger card and another on a 
journal sheet locked in the machine. 


Other departments use the National 
Accounting Machine. In posting com- 
mercial accounts, writing transit letters, 
proving incoming checks, trust account- 
ing and general bookkeeping this equip- 
ment is standard with scores of banks. 


POSTING MACHINE 


The advantages of National Accounting 
Machine equipment are as readily avail- 
able to the small bank as to the large. 
In the small bank one machine may 
handle several different types of work. 
In the larger institution many machines 
may be used in each department. © 


Whatever the size of your bank, what- 
ever the method now used in various 
departments . . . an investigation of Na- 
tional equipment may be the means of 
making a very definite improvement. 


As one banker expressed it, “We had 
been satisfied with our old way of doing 
things until we investigated National 
Machines and learned what was possible 
with modern machinery.” Our repre- 
sentative in your city will be glad to 
give complete information. 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Frowns 


fo Smiles with SPEED/ 


OU buy many kinds of adver- 

\ tising during the year, and you 

get a lot of advertising free, 
that registers powerfully on your 
books at the end of the year. Some 
of this free advertising is good—is 
any of it bad? 

How many times have you watched 
a line of grimly discontented people 
in your own bank slowly working 
their way to the head of the line? 

Nothing hurts so much as a steady 
sense of dissatisfaction on the part 
of people who do business with your 
bank. 

Give your teller the proper 
cooperation by installing a Standard- 
Johnson machine, and you will speed up his work at 
a rate that will please the most critical customer. 

Instead of impatient faces, reproving remarks, you 
will see smiles, and smiles pay dividends when they 
are caused by service that pleases customers. 


STANDARD-JOHNSON CO. 
371 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tell us what our bank should know about your coin counting | 
machine. | 





f 


What the Standard-Johnson 
Machine can do for your bank 
We are selling not a machine—but 
a service. The teller equipped with 
a Standard-Johnson machine empties 
the contents of a home-savings bank, 
or a sack of coins in a hopper. While 
the pass-book entry is being made, 
the coins are assorted, counted, with 
the amount in dollars and cents 

clearly recorded. 

The teller is enabled to concentrate 
and give a pleasant and speedy serv- 
ice to the customer — instead of pick- 
ing his way slowly through a mass of 
mixed coins. 

The customer is assured of machine 
accuracy, on the counting, plus machine speed, and the 
small amount of time consumed at the window is a fac- 
tor that cements customers firmly to your institution. 

You assume no obligation in mailing the coupon, 
which will bring you all the facts. Won’t you mail it 
today —and let us prove to your satisfaction that we 
have a service that will increase your profits, and the 
number of your satisfied depositors. Thank you. 


STANDARD-JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


371 PACIFIC ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“No” For Some “Yes” 


For Others 


IRST of all, I would say ‘‘No’’. 

I, however, believe it wise for 
all small banks both city and country 
to budget their expenses and to live 
as close to the budget ‘as possible, 
but it is a very different thing with 
the large city banks. They have so 
many problems coming up that they 
should be allowed considerable lati- 
tude, especially as there are quite a 
number of the larger institutions 
embarking in what should be called 
‘chain banking’’ with combination 
branches. This is brought about 
largely by the encroachment of the 
building and loan associations and 
investment bankers who are offering 
money inducements that the regular 
banker cannot do by law.—C. H. 
Yates, Vice President, The Bank of 
Camden, Camden, 8S. C. 





Budget Based On Previous 
Costs 


E DO not feel that we need any 
complicated budget system in 
handling our expenses. At the be- 
ginning of each year, I present to 
our executive committee a report on 


Should Banks - 
Budget 


Expenses? 


the expense account for the previous 
four years with a tentative budget 
for the succeeding year.—Carl M. 
Spencer, President, Home Savings 
Bank, Boston, Mass. 





A Vote Against Budgeting 


T HAS been my observation that 

there is a tendency towards so- 
ealled efficiency prevailing among 
bankers, as there is among other busi- 
ness men in the United States today. 

In analyzing our own expense ac- 
count, I find that the majority of its 
subdivisions such as salaries, rents, 
taxes, printing, insurance, telephone, 
and telegrams, postage, and so on 
are budgeted because they are fixed 
charges, and that leaves only one 
important exception—that of adver- 
tising. Consequently in our own 
case, as in the case of other small 


iscussion 


banks, it means one thing, namely; 
does it pay to budget advertising? 
It would be my decision that it does 
not pay to limit that expense. 

We find it advantageous to con- 
centrate intelligent effort at oppor- 
tune times, but if we budgeted our 
advertising we would find a disad- 
vantage in trying to distribute a 
fixed amount over a given period ‘in 
a monotonous and mechanical way. 
So my answer to your inquiry, is in 
the negative—Trevor 0. Hammond, 
Vice President, Montana Trust & 
Sav. Bank, Helena, Mont. 


———>———_ 


No Restrictions For 


Justified Costs 


E HAVE always believed that it 
is exceedingly difficult to make 
a budget of bank expenses as one 
cannot anticipate expenses. We be- 
lieve it better at all times to be 
watchful of expenditures and prac- 
tice economy throughout the year, 
yet to be in a situation where there 
would be no restrictions in expendi- 
tures that seem justified and need- 
ful—Rome C. Stephenson, Presi- 
dent, St. Joseph Loan & Trust Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 


A Sample Budget and Comparison of Expenses 


. Advertising 
Books, Printing, Stationery, etc. 
. Telephone, Electric Lights, ete 


salari 


. Janitor’s Supplies 
. Posta 
L. — Savings, exclusive of salaries 


= oe oro 


4 Repairs a Furnishings 
. Library (previous to 1929 i ine. in No. 14).. 
. Miscellaneous 


Deposits January 1, each year 


Expense per $1000 of deposits at beginning 


Excess in Income over Expenses, Taxes, 


and Dividends for 12 months precedin 


gz 
October in each of the following years. . 
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Christmas and Vacation Clubs executive 
ies 
. Paid Trustees, mostly for committee work 


(previous to 1929 inc. in No. 3). . 


1928 
$126,104.49 
27,378.11 


404.64 
3,766.83 


1926 1927 
$108,104.60 $118,759.81 
29,145.52 28,375.34 
6,055.39 4,668.18 
3,222.49 3,311.47 


2,807.16 2,264.20 
2,879.00 2,444.00 


3,445.95 
1,046.13 


$170,347.88 $182,314.34 $189,439.14 
16,000.00 16,000.00 16,000.00 


$186,347.88 $198,314.34 $205,439.14 


TENTATIVE 

1929 BupDGET 1930 

$135,903.12 $147,000.00 (maximum) 
25,816.28 00 

5,640.23 

4,881.30 


1,864.45 
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1,141.69 
6,188.78 
787.34 
14,853.43 


$205,797.94 
88.00 


$228,685.94 


2 
3,5 
1,6 
1,3 
6 


$239,700.00 





-0041 -0045 


INCREASE IN BooK SURPLUS 


$403,000.00 $370,000.00 $494,000.00 


$40,500,000.00 $43,950,000.00 $47,500,000.00 $50,000,000.00 $53,500,000.00 (Jan. 1) 
-0043 


-0046 -0045 (est.) 


$489,000.00 











HEN the First National Bank of Chicago 

was established, in 1863, it began to buy 
high grade bonds. It has bought them during 
the sixty-six years since that time in increasing 
volume. 


The investment activities of the First National 
Bank and the First Union Trust and Savings 
Bank have been concentrated for years in the 
Bond Department of the latter bank. Through 
this department hundreds of millions of dollars 
of the banks’ funds, as well as the funds of 
individuals, corporations, estates, banking in- 
stitutions and insurance companies have been 
safely and profitably invested. 


Six decades of experience in weighing security 
values, a broad diversity of issues thoroughly 
investigated, an investment service of the high- 
est class—these are the major advantages 
offered to banks buying bonds for secondary 
reserves and for resale to investors. Inquiries 
regarding investments are invited without ob- 
ligation, and will receive prompt attention by 
our Bond Department. 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
every community unit has*‘a right to at least one of them 
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Five Basic Sales Policies 
And Their Application to Banking 


With special suggestions for the 
selling of life insurance trusts 


By OLIVER J. NEIBEL 


of The Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


ig would be impossible for Knute 
Rockne, Pop Warner, Yost, Dobie, 
or any other great football coach to 


fundamental rules of marketing ap- 
ply with equal force to selling trust 
accounts as to selling any product 


prepare a set of rules which, 


followed by a team, would al- 
ways secure a touchdown. 

Likewise, it would be impos- 
sible for anyone, no matter how 
experienced in trust develop- 
ment, to give a rule of thumb 
for securing insurance trust 
accounts. 

Any good coach, however, 
eould tell you his training 
rules, chart out the complicated 
plays he teaches his men, or 
set down a general plan for de- 
veloping football teams which, 
if followed, probably will re- 
sult in a winning team. 

The object of this article will 
be to do just that thing—set 
out some of the ‘‘ plays’’ which 
have been successfully used by 
other trust companies, and also 
give a general plan which, if 
followed by a bank or trust 
company should result in some 
insurance trust accounts. 

This is not a banking prob- 
lem—it is not an . investment 
problem—it is a marketing 
problem, and the principles of 
marketing should be used to 
Solve it. If you expect to be 
successful you must sell insur- 
ance trust accounts. The same 


if no matter what it is. 


The Five Policies 


1. Analyze The Market. 


Chart the need for the service to be 
sold and make sure that you have a 
product that fully meets that need. 


2. Perfect Your Production 
Personnel. 

Set up an organization capable of 
producing the service promptly enough 
to supply all demands. 


3. Advertise To The Market You 
Have Found. 


Select suitable mediums to reach all 
the market most economically. 


4. Contact With Other Salesmen 
Dealing With Your Prospects. 


The more salesmen there are who 
know about the quality of your serv- 
ice, the better. 


5. Provide Direct Sales Contact. 
Put trained salesmen in the field to 
sell customers on your services. 
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The man you are attempting to 
sell an insurance trust is the same 
human being who buys radios, auto- 
mobiles, pianos and electric ice boxes. 

Therefore, the marketing prin- 
ciples which have proved suc- 
cessful in selling those products 
will apply to selling insurance 
trusts. 

More specifically, the prin- 
ciples of marketing, which have 
been used by insurance com- 
panies to sell life insurance at 
the rate of one billion dollars 
a year, will apply with equal 
force to selling a trust to make 
that insurance really accom- 
plish what it was purchased 
for. 


Bank Services Need To 
Be SOLD 


A few years ago banks felt 
they were an exception—that 
their business was so different 
they didn’t need to market 
their products. They felt some- 
how that a man had to be sold 
an automobile, a life insurance 
policy, or some other product, 
but that he would come in and 
buy the services of the bank. 
Finally, a few banks began to 
apply marketing principles to 
sell savings accounts. The re- 
sults were so astounding that 
very few banks now wait for 











people to buy savings accounts— 
they sell them. 

If, instead of selling insurance 
trusts, we wanted to manufacture 
and sell an electric ice box, how 
would we proceed ? 

First: Analysis of market. Dis- 
cover the popular need for an ice 
box and design one that will fill that 
need. 

Second: Production. 
organization capable of 
producing the ice box in 
sufficient quantities to 
supply the probable de- 
mand. 

Third: Advertising 
product. Advertise the 
ice box in suitable 
mediums. 

Fourth: Contact with 
retailers. Establish con- 
tact with retailers and 
help them to sell. 

Fifth: Direct sales. 
Put a force of sales- 
men in the field to follow 
up all inquiries and sell 
the ice boxes to the pub- 
lic by direct sales meth- 
ods. 

Let us analyze each 
of these steps as they 
apply to the development of our 
trusts. 


Adopt Service To Clients’ Needs 


First: Analysis of market. A few 
years before the Great War, a survey 
was made in South America to de- 
termine why American products met 
with such sales resistance in the 
South American market while the 
German companies sold their prod- 
ucts with such little difficulty. The 
survey showed that while the German 
companies made their products to 
suit the South Americans and put 
them in package form preferred by 
them, the American companies gave 
no regard to these fundamentals, 
with the result that the German 
products, although in many cases 
inferior, sold with ease, while our 
manufacturers met with great sales 
resistance. 

Many trust companies have made 
this same mistake. How many forms 
of insurance trust agreements have 
been prepared to meet popular de- 
mand? Many of these forms are 
designed in the offices of the bank’s 
counsel with utter disregard of the 
sales or marketing side of the trust 
business. 

The insurance companies learned 


Set up an 


10 





years ago that a printed policy sold 
better than a typewritten one. Stock 
and bond houses found out, before 
the Civil War, that securities sold 
better, if they were beautifully en- 
graved, yet how many trust com- 
panies have engraved insurance trust 
agreements? Two or three banks in 
the United States have engraved in- 
surance trust agreements—the only 
typewritten page being the one 


Maxims For Trust Officers 


Building a trust business is a marketing 
problem. 
The same principles of selling apply no mat- 
ter what is being sold. 
It is extremely essential to have a trust 
personnel capable of handling the business 
satisfactorily before out-side sales effort is 
put forth. 
Cooperation and good will of lawyers and 
insurance men is important. 
Trained salesmen should sell insurance trusts. 


covering the distribution of principal 
and income. Even it has an en- 
graved border. This type of agree- 
ment has materially reduced sales 
resistance. 

Almost all men who carry life 
insurance do so for one of these four 
reasons : 


1. To educate children. 
2. To protect family income. 


3. To furnish funds to ‘‘clean 
up’’ his estate at death. 


4. To continue contributions to 
dependents other than wife and 
children or to some charity. 


Insurance companies have special 
policies to cover these four funda- 
mental human wants. Why not 
formulate simple trust agreements 
which will accomplish these four 
popular needs? By so doing, you 
will be making your product fill a 
human want and your sales resist- 
ance will be minimized materially. 


Trust Organization Should 
Be Efficiently Trained 


Second: Production. Not long 
ago I was asked to make a talk in a 
middle western city before a meeting 
of insurance underwriters sponsored 
by a good-sized trust company. Be- 





fore announcing my arrival at the 
bank, I called on several general 
agents of large insurance companies 
to determine the local situation in 
order to make my speech fit local 
conditions. 

I was told by several good insur- 
ance agents that they found it im- 
possible to cooperate with the bank 
which was staging the meeting be- 
cause, as they put it, ‘‘no one in 
the trust department 
knows anything about 
trust business, much less 
insurance business.’’ 
Due to this condition, 
the agents were taking 
all their prospects to a 
competing bank which 
had a competent trust 
man in charge. 

This illustrates the 
fact that before a bank 
spends money on meet- 
ings for underwriters 
and on advertising, it 
should set up a trust 
organization capable of 
taking care of the busi- 
ness that comes in. Many 
banks make the mistake 
of undermanning the 
trust department, with 
a result that the trust officer almost 
resents the call of a prospect, for it 
means that he must set aside pressing 
matters to discuss trust services, 
realizing that, if the customer in- 
sists on giving him the trust business, 
he will have just one more set of 
details added to his already over- 
burdened department. 

Many banks fail to realize that 
trust administration is a new pro- 
fession. A good lawyer will not 
necessarily be a good trust officer. 
A trust officer must know the law, 
but he must know many other things 
also and above all he must have a 
deep sense of sales psychology. 

Be sure you set up an organiza- 
tion capable and able to take care 
of all potential customers who come 
to the trust department and able 
also to administer scientifically and 
expeditiously any trust business 
coming to your bank. In other 
words, be sure your bank has an 
organization for ‘‘producing’’ trust 
services in sufficient quantities to 
supply the probable demand. 

Third. Advertise in suitable med- 
iums. Very little need be said about 
this step in selling insurance trusts. 
Almost all trust departments adver- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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1. Is the industry an important one? 
2. Has the industry a favorable outlook? 


3. Does the company occupy a strong com- 
petitive position in the industry? 


4, Is the management able? 


5. Does the balance sheet show a sound 


financial position? 


6. Is there evidence of an upward trend 


in earnings? 


7. Is the earning record free from violent 


fluctuations? 


8. Is there an established policy of putting 
back into the business a substantial per- 


centage of earnings? 


9. Does the security possess ready mar- 


ketability? 


10. Does the security offer opportunity for 


appreciation? 


10 Tests For 


Corporate Securities 





For the securities to be safe, the industry must be an important 
one with a favorable outlook and a record of past accomplishment. 


How To Build 


A Trust Investment Program 


The Second of Three Articles 


By ALDEN ANDERSON 


Vice President, The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York 


RUST management affords trust 

companies many opportunities 
for rendering service. But it presents 
a real challenge. Tritely, the chal- 
lenge involves the question of scien- 
tifie selection and continued super- 
vision of investments. 

The essentials of responsibility 
were discussed in the previous 
article; so attention naturally 
focusses first on an analysis of in- 
dividual capabilities. Although trust 
executives are frequently selected 
because of legal fitness, there is no 
escaping the necessity of an under- 
standing of sound investment prin- 
ciples and procedure. 

Logically these questions arise: 
Are the settlor’s preferences danger- 
ous? Are the trustee’s preferences 
sound ? 

Frequently the settlor’s choice of 
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investments has not been sound. But 
even where securities may have been 
suitable for his investments, they 
may not be suitable for the benefi- 
eiary. Consequently the trustee 
should review critically all invest- 
ments received into the fund from 
the settlor. 

Where the settlor has a dominant 
interest in a local industry or busi- 
ness, a special problem arises. The 
trustee must not only recognize what 
effect the settlor’s separation from 
the management might have on the 
future success of this industry or 
business, but must also determine an 
appropriate time to liquidate these 
leeal interests. 

While it is the duty of the trustee 
to eriticize all investments received 
into the trust, agreements frequently 
permit the retention of securities not 


usually acceptable for trust fund 
purposes. Even though the trustee 
has the right to hold such invest- 
ments, they should in no ease be re- 
tained indefinitely unless by specific 
direction of the settlor. Immediately 
upon the taking over of the trust is 
the opportune time for the trustee 
to set in motion the process of elimin- 
ating the undesirables. 

The principles applicable for the 
weeding out of undesirables are ex- 
-etly the same as those applicable in 
the selection of securities to build a 
new investment fund. The sound 
principles underlying selection in 
both eases are invariable. 


How To Select Safe Securities 


The process of selecting securities 
will be greatly simplified if, at the 
beginning, consideration is given to 
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broad general groups or types of in- 
vestments, such as United States 
government and municipal bonds, 
foreign government and municipal 
bonds, real estate mortgages and 
bonds, railroad, public utility and in- 


dustrial corporation bonds and 
stocks. 
From these groups the trustee 


must decide which general types will 
best serve the requirements of the 
particular trust. Recognition of two 
major factors is essential: 1. An in- 
vestment program applicable in one 
case cannot be adjudged to be suit- 
able for all. 2. One type of security 
is not always the most acceptable for 
all types of investment programs. 

The task of selection is apparently 
easily performed when the invest- 
ment of a trust fund must conform 
te legal restrictions. The purpose of 
legal restriction is to provide protec- 
tion to beneficiaries although it fre- 
quently results in curtailing the 
measure of beneficial service a trust 
company may render. Then _ too, 
arbitrary restriction often leads to 
inadequate diversification of types, 
and usually involves 
the payment of a pre- 
mium for securities be- 
cause of their having 
been legalized through 
legislative fiat. 

Artificial restrictions 
do not necessarily pro- 
tect and there have 
been many instances of 
default in ‘‘legal’’ is- 
sues. It must be re- 
membered that where 
the purchase of 
‘‘legals’’ is not direct- 
ly specified, the trustee 
is still obligated to in- 
vest in such securities 
unless specific waiver 
has been made by the 
settlor. 

In all events, due 
thought must be given 
to the limitations im- 
posed by percentage of 
particular classes of 
securities to be held as 
well as the specified 
minimum earnings, 
dividends or equities. 


Government and 
Municipal Bonds— 
United States and 
Foreign 


United States gov- 
ernment and high class 
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municipal bonds provide safety but, 
owing to the low yield, they do not 
necessarily provide the most desira- 
ble investment for trust funds, ex- 
cept in cases where incomes are large 
enough to make the tax-exempt feat- 
ures of decided advantage. 

Most foreign government and 
municipal bonds are now available 
on a comparatively high yield basis. 
While many of these are not suffi- 
ciently high grade to be used for 
conservative investments, there are 
some which could well be included 
as a portion of the fund. However, 
eareful selection should be made with 
a view to attaining broad geograph- 
ical distribution so as to spread the 
risks as widely as possible. 

Furthermore, before investment is 
made, the answers to the questions 
in the panel on this page should be 
carefully weighed. 

The willingness and the ability of 
a government to pay as reflected by 
past experience simply form a work- 
ing basis. The trustee who includes 
foreign securities in his programs in- 
troduces many serious factors, and 


2 Questions to Ask About 
Governments and Municipals 


1. What is the character of the population? Its 
record of industrial progress? Of government? Of 
meeting its obligations? 

2. What are the natural resources and the in- 
dustries of the country? 


3. What are the characteristics of neighboring 
countries? Is there any likelihood of political or 
military embroilments arising? 


4. What tax and debt features are involved? 


5. Are there any specific pledges apportioned 
for the payment of principal and interest? 


4 Questions to Ask About 
Real Estate Securities 


1. Is the appraisal sound? 

2. What is the realty trend of the locality? 

3. What allowances have been provided for 
maintenance and depreciation? 

4. Does the trend of building costs indicate a 
continuance of substantial equity? 





requires a study of economic, politi- 
eal, social and financial conditions, 


Local Securities 


Local securities depend mainly on 
a local market and the extent of the 
local market has a direct effect, not 
only upon marketability but also 
upon the spread between ‘‘bid’’ and 
‘*asked.”’ 

A simple illustration will suffice. 
Compare the restricted distribution 
of securities of a local milling com- 
pany with the securities of a food 
products corporation whose distribu- 
tion is national in scope. 


Building the Program 


The trustee, when planning an in- 
vestment program, should proceed in 
this fashion: 

1. In selecting corporate issues, 
only those industries should be con- 
sidered which are in sound condition 
and have the best outlook for stab- 
ility and growth in the future. 

2. From these industries, only 
those companies should be chosen 
which indicate the strongest posi- 
tion. 

3. After the two 
steps have determined 
which securities are 
most advantageous, it 
is most important that 
a program will be for- 
mulated for each client 
wherein the distribu- 
tion of the fund will 
properly balance to at- 
tain the objective of 
the trust. 

Obviously, when a 
steady rate of income 
is the requisite, bonds 
and preferred stocks 
should predominate. 
Where, on the other 
hand, appreciation is 
to be a factor, more 
consideration should be 
given to common stocks. 
There has been a tend- 
ency in the past to con- 
centrate on bonds and 
mortgages, regardless 
of the trust or type of 
beneficiary. 

There are many who 
shudder with terror 
when the suggestion is 
made to include com 
mon stocks in_ trust 
programs. While 
to them there are only 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Bank Failures Eliminated 


When Directors Really Direct 


Being quotations from a frank letter to all bank direc- 
tors in Minnesota. This is.a document that should be 
placed in the hands of every director of every bank. 


HE Utopian Age ‘ 
will have been 
reached, when bank 


directors really direct 
and, when they do that, 
bank failures will then 
be almost a thing of 
the past. 

It is realized that 
directors of banks are 
mostly business men, 
and, as such, their 
time is valuable. The 
intention of the law is 
not that directors shall 
give all their time with- 
out suitable compensa- 
tion, and it is perfectly 
proper for your board 
of directors to establish 
a reasonable fee for the 


directors who attend 
meetings. Pay your- 


selves what your time 
is worth. The inereased 
efficiency of your bank 
will offset the required 
expense. 

See to it that you 
have a sufficient num- 
ber of local men on 
your board, so that you 
may have frequent 
meetings. If too many 
of your directors are so 
far distant that it is impossible to ob- 
tain a quorum at frequent meetings, 
either change your directorate or in- 
crease the size of your board. 

When the stockholders of your 
bank elected you a director it was for 
one or all of three reasons: Because 
they had confidence in your business 
ability and judgment, in your busi- 
hess-getting ability for the bank, or 
as a recognition of your standing in 
the community. 

After the stockholders’ meeting 
was over, the Notary Public came in 
and you took the oath of office. You 
signed some sort of a paper. Did 
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By A. J. VEIGEL 


Commissioner of Banks, St. Paul, Minn. 





Designed for The First National Bank of Carbondale, Pa., by Tilghman Moyer Co., Allentown, Pa. 


It is in the board room and not at the cashier’s desk that the real destiny 
of the bank should be controlled. The directors must assume full respon- 
sibility for directing the bank—as the cashier assumes responsibility for 
its operation. 


you ever afterwards endeavor to de- 
termine the nature of this curious 
document, and find out what your 
responsibilities and duties are, 
whether specified by law or implied ? 


Do Not Be A Rubber-Stamp 


Director 


If you do not know what your 
duties and responsibilities as a direec- 
tor are, find out or resign. If, after 
finding out, you are unwilling to 
perform the duties or accept the 
responsibilities, resign from the 
board. You owe to yourself the debt 
of doing one or the other. There is 


no safe middle course. 

One bank commis- 
sioner points out that a 
great percentage of 
bank directors have 
put themselves in the 
position of being the 
champion law evaders 
of the banking frater- 
nity, due to their non- 
attention to duty. 
Through negligence or 
carelessness, this class 
of directors have be- 
come rubber-stamp di- 
rectors. If you are like 
them and the rest of 
your board is like you, 
then you have a rub- 
ber stamp board. The 
logical result of a rub- 
ber-stamp board is a 
one-man bank. 

As a stockholder in a 
bank, you are liable, in 
ease of trouble, because 
of your ownership of 
stock. As a_ direc- 
tor, however, you have 
a financial responsibil- 
ity in addition and 
beyond your stock- 
holders’ liability. If it 
ean be shown that, as a 
director of the bank, 
you did not exercise such caution, 
judgment and diligence as prudent 
men exercise in the conduct of their 
own business, then you are finan- 
cially responsible, individually and 
collectively as a board to the stock- 
holders and depositors of the bank. 

As a director of a bank, you are 
not an insurer of the fidelity of its 
officers, nor are you responsible for 
the losses that are the result of its 
officers’ wrongdoing ; provided, how- 
ever, that during your term as a 
director you used the same care and 
diligence in the regulation of the 
bank’s business that you normally 
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would use in the regulation of your 
own business affairs. The cases of 
bank directors being held responsible 
for bank losses through failure to 
direct, are legion and need not be 
recounted. 


How To Be A Good Director 


There is, however, no occasion for 
you to be unduly alarmed about your 
responsibilities as a bank director in 
the future, if you will accept a few 
suggestions as to practical methods 
of obtaining directoral control in 
your bank. Normally, these sugges- 
tions can be carried out by your giv- 
ing to the bank a few hours each 
week. 

Frequent meetings are necessary. 
The by-laws of many state banks in 
Minnesota contemplate that the 
board of directors should meet but 
four times a year. The banking de- 
partment is taking the position that 
it is absolutely impossible for any 
board of directors to maintain proper 
supervision and perform its duties 
as a board, if its meetings are few in 
the course of a year. The stand is 
being taken by the department that 
directors in these banks cannot pos- 
sibly direct, and it is being insisted 
upon that monthly board meetings 
be held by all state banks in the 
future. 

Make certain that proper minutes 
are kept for your protection. Some 
board minutes read about as follows: 
‘‘Board met May 22, 1922. Loans 
and discounts 346 to 577 approved. 
Board adjourned.’’ 

Such minutes are of no value, 
when it becomes necessary for you 
to establish the fact that you have 
been a real director in your bank. 
The minutes of the meeting should 
make mention of the items that were 
discussed and the instructions given 
to your officers, and of the names of 
the members present. 

Appoint a good examining com- 
mittee. Many banks do not have on 
their examining committee any mem- 
bers who ean run an adding machine 
in making lists or who can reconcile 
bank balances. It is recommended, 
where this condition exists, that it is 
proper for the examining committee 
to engage someone who is not an of- 
ficer or employee of the bank, to at- 
tend to these portions of the exam- 
ination. The books of the bank 
should be thoroughly checked and 
unless the examining committee can 
do this, they should employ an 
auditor who can. 
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Some Essentials of 


Good Directing 


1. Have monthly board 
meetings. 


2. Keep minutes of each 
meeting carefully. 


3. Appoint a good examining 
committee. 


4. Keep the note case clean. 


5. Require officers to get the 
approval of the discount com- 
mittee on all loans above a 
certain amount. 


6. Consult liability ledger 
regularly to determine the ag- 
gregate lines of credit. 


7. Have cashier report regu- 
larly total amount of past-due 
paper. 

8. Never approve any loan 
which puts the borrower in the 
excess-loan class. 


9. Make continuous effort to 
determine whether larger bor- 
rowers are making progress 
financially. 


10. Cooperate with the offi- 
cers of your bank in every 
honorable way. 


11. Be loyal to your bank’s 
officers. 


12. Plan and boost for your 
own institution. 


Vv v 


The real work of the examining 
committee is in connection with the 
loans and discounts which the bank 
holds. The intention behind the law 
is that the examining committee 
should thoroughly review the note 
ease, for the committee should be 
more competent to establish the 
worth of the notes, point out the 
slow and doubtful paper and recom- 
mend action to the board of direc- 
tors or officers, than any other con- 
ceivable agency, except perhaps the 
bank’s officers. 

The state or national examiner 
seriously attempts to do this, but 
his knowledge of local conditions and 
his credit data usually are far too 
incomplete to allow him to decide on 
these matters with the same preci- 
sion that a good examining committee 
ean bring to the task. 





The heart of the bank is its note 
ease. Usually, if the note ease js 
clean, the bank is good. The examin. 
ing committee cannot hire someone 
else to pass on the notes. The mem. 
bers do that themselves. 

The most important committee is 
the discount committee. The mem- 
bers should be local men, easily avail. 
able and well posted on credits, 
This committee should approve all 
loans above certain amounts, say 
$500, before the proceeds are credited, 

To require this procedure is not a 
reflection on the officers. It results in 
loans being given careful considera- 
tion before being made and in getting 
the benefit of the credit information 
and judgment of this committee. The 
time to determine whether or not a 
loan will be paid, is before it is made. 

The liability ledger should be con- 
sulted to determine the aggregate 
lines of credit, at least to the larger 
borrowers. The cashier should re- 
port at each board meeting, the total 
amount of past due paper. Losses 
are first predicted from past-due 
paper. Spend plenty of time in talk- 
ing over your loans and examining 
or discussing the security, if any. 

Beware of large loans. Never ap- 
prove any loan which puts the bor- 
rower in the excess-loan class. 

Effort should be continuous and 
everlasting to determine whether 
large borrowers are making progress, 
financially. Security on large lines 
is always desirable and is insisted 
upon by good banks. The man whose 
eredit is good enough to borrow a 
large amount of money should be 
able to secure his loans satisfactorily. 

Even though you have performed 
all the duties so far called to your 
attention, there is still one of utmost 
importanee, which you should re- 
member: Cooperate with the officers 
of your bank in every honorable way. 


There are countless opportunities 
for bank directors to be of service to 
their own bank; such as passing on 
to the officers credit information 
gathered on the street ; advising the 
bank officers of new prospects as de- 
positors, and giving business infor- 
mation to the officers of the bank 
that may be valuable and which may 
enable them to obtain new business. 

Loyalty to those officers who are 
working for your interests is essen- 
tial. 

If you are a director in a bank, 
work, plan and boost for your own 
institution. 
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To Pick A Good Loan 


Officer 


Examine His Handwriting 


HAT which is expressed in one’s 

handwriting is not a: temporary 
thing—it is fundamental. That is 
why the science of graphology has 
become so very important in every 
walk of life—for it gives accurate 
knowledge when all else fails. 

This great science finds a man for 
the job—not a job for the man. 

It is an unfortunate, though true 
fact, that many bankers have chosen 
their associates and employees either 
by recommendation or reputation, 
both of which may be faulty. If these 
institutions had relied upon the ac- 
tual evidence, as shown by individual 
script, certain departments would 
have shown a gain instead of a loss. 

No matter how highly a man may 
be recommended for a job—no mat- 
ter how important he may be—if his 
handwriting shows he is unsuited to 
his work, he will 
never make a 
success of it. 
Many a good 
plumber would 
have made an 
excellent presi- 
dent of a bank, 
and some chief 
executives 
should have been 
street car con- 
ductors. 

There is, per- 
haps, no more 
important feat- 
ure in a bank 
than the loan 
department. 
Through this 
channel, banks 
increase their 
revenue. Not 
every person can 
succeed at such 
work for the 
reason that the 
requirementsare 
too many. 

In order to 
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By BERTHA W. HALL 


Graphologist, Chicago 


make successful and satisfactory 
loans, the head of this very import- 
ant department should possess a 
friendly and pleasant personality 
and be keen and alert as well. He 
must be considerate, steady and re- 
liable. And more important still—he 
must be a salesman, selling his bank 
to the individual in such a manner 
that if, in the future, another loan is 
desired, the person who borrows will 
naturally come back. Not because the 
loan was satisfactory, but on account 
of the excellent service and attention 
given. 


The friendly person always 


sharpens the tops to the small m 
and n. He never fails to round the 
base lines. These sharp tops always 
express excellent mental alertness. 
The specimen below the photo shows 
not only a friendly attitude, but a 





The loan officer needs to be just the right type of man. The handwriting shown is that 
of a successful loan officer. You can quickly learn what the important features are by 
reading this short article. 


mind which is sharp and alert. The 
pen has been pushed with energy and 
strong hand control. The pressure 
being uniform and exact, expresses 
these same traits in the individual. 

The splendid outlook and broad 
viewpoint show in the looped ‘‘t’’ 
and ‘‘d’’—while the judgment can 
be relied upon because the spacing 
between words and lines is even. 
There are no erratic twists—no wab- 
bling—accordingly. Such a writer 
knows his own mind. It is a serious 
script, showing that his work would 
be taken seriously, and every ounce 
of energy would be expended in do- 
ing that work well and to the best of 
his ability. 

Tact is another requirement in the 
loan department. The rounded swing 
and pointed style, together with the 
first small letters of words being 
higher than 
those following, 
reveal natural 
tact and suavity. 
This is known as 
the ‘‘dwindling 
final’’ and shows 
unusual business 
ability. as well. 


The desire to 
please and give 
excellent per- 
sonal service is 
shown by the 
generous and 
flowing final 
strokes. Fore- 
shortened letters 
express a cock- 
sure attitude, 
and such a writ- 
er would not 
make a good em- 
ployee in the 
loan department 
for the reason 
that he would be 
too inflated with 
his own import- 

(Cont. on page 42) 
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How To Advance As A Banker 


2. How To Make A Good Impression On Customers 


HIS is the second of six articles by this author. Every bank em- 
ployee can benefit by checking himself along the lines suggested. 


ie THIS day of countless oppor- 
tunities—free schools, free books, 
free lectures—it seems incredible 
that anyone should not receive a 
liberal education. A person is limited 
only to the extent of his ambition in 
increasing his knowledge. There is 
no excuse, therefore, for any am- 
bitious employee being behind the 
times in essential knowledge. 

In most of the larger cities, an op- 
portunity is offered bank employees 
to better themselves by taking spe- 
cially prepared courses in law, econ- 
omy, and advanced banking subjects 
for only a nominal charge. These 
courses are supervised by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, a national 
organization. 

The courses are financed chiefly by 
the banks that have employees tak- 
ing the work in local chapters. All 
work is done gratis, with the excep- 
tion of a few executive secretaries in 
the larger chapters. This goes to 
prove that bank executives are in- 
terested in increasing the efficiency 
of the bank personnel and improving 
the service they render to the public. 

For country bank employees, who 
are so unfortunate as not to have the 
opportunity to take the class work, 
there have been prepared corre- 
spondence courses so that they also 
may take this special bank work. 

As has been already mentioned, 
actions play an important part in 
‘‘selling’’ your bank. When you 
have nothing to do and a customer 
approaches, appear to be busy. This 
will result in creating the desired 
impression that business is good. 

I am reminded of the story of 
Meyer, the Jew, who always replied, 
when asked how business. was, 
‘*Good! Fine! Wonderful!”’ 

One day a close friend took him to 
task and asked him why he always 
said, ‘‘Good,’’ when business was 


poor. 
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By L. P. SWOVERLAND, JR. 


Cashier, Peoples State Bank, Gary, Ind. 








1. No banker ean afford to 
be without up-to-the-minute 
business education. 


2. Avoid controversial sub- 
jects in your conversation 
with customers. 


3. Be sure that you do 
nothing that will let any cus- 
tomer think that his business 
with the bank is revealed to 
anyone but himself. 


4. Be ready to rectify any 
mistake, but keep all evidence 
of every transaction in order 
that it may be clear that you 
are right in case it is the cus- 
tomer who is wrong. 


Meyer replied, ‘‘ Well, my friend, 
when I say ‘Good’ or ‘Fine’, it makes 
all my friends happy, and when I 
say ‘Good, or ‘Fine’ to my enemies, 
it makes them feel sick.’’ 

It hardly seems necessary to men- 
tion the abstinence from religion or 
polities in your conversation. Doubt- 





less, more friendships are broken, 
due to discussions resulting in argu- 
ments over these two subjects, than 
all other causes, with the probable 
exception of money. Confine your 
conversation to broad and general 
topies. 

There is much to talk about and, if 
you ean think of nothing to say, you 
can talk about the harmless and much 
discussed subject of weather. 

Loud talking, yelling, or arguing 
with employees must not take place, 
and never does in a well managed 
and refined institution. If you wish 
to talk with someone in another part 
of the room or building, exercise 
your legs, or call a messenger boy. 
When called to the telephone, talk 
in a moderate tone of voice, remem- 
bering that everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business. 

It is a betrayal of trust to give out 
information which should be held 
confidential. Often customers leave 
a bank where employees are careless 
about keeping bank business secret. 

In one particular instance I know 
of, a school teacher left a bank be- 
cause the bookkeeper in that bank 
said to her, ‘‘I know how much you 
paid for your hat.’’ The teacher 
asked, ‘‘How do you happen to 
know?’’ She replied, ‘‘Oh! I saw 
your check when it came in.’’ This 
teacher reasoned that if she noticed 
all her checks and had the ‘‘cheek’’ 
to mention it to her, she would do 
the same to other people who came 
in. This bank lost a good customer 
and made an enemy. 

The most foolish thing you can do 
is to argue with a customer. Some 
business concerns tack up posters 
such as this: ‘‘The customer is al- 
ways right.’’ This is as foolish as it is 
absurd. Nine times out of ten the 
customer is wrong. But this is no 
exeuse for arguing. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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How To 
Analyze Borrowers’ Statements 
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HEN the balance sheets and 

operating statements have been 
received, the first step should be to 
inspect them carefully in order to 
verify their practical accuracy. 

The only statements that can be 
accepted at full face value are those 
unqualifiedly certified by an outside 
consultant, whose competence tu 
evaluate correctly the asset and lia- 
bility values has been demonstrated 
in the past to the banker’s satisfac- 
tion. In all other cases, the banker 
should look behind the figures. 

It is an exception when the finan- 
cial statement of a borrower does not 
show some evidence of ‘‘ window 
dressing.’ This does not mean that 
he is deliberately dishonest. It 
simply reflects the natural optimism 
of a normal merchant or manufae- 
turer, or ignorance as to the real 
value or meaning of the figures. It 
is hard for him to realize that cer- 
tain accounts are uncollectable or 
that some of his stock has so depre- 
ciated as to be worthless for sale ex- 
eept at a considerable reduction. 
Yet, the inclusion of these items in a 
balanee sheet at book value, repre- 
sents a misstatement of resources. 

The method of checking the bal- 
ance sheet differs somewhat from 
that used on the profit and loss state- 
ment, by reason of the difference in 
the nature of the items. 

In both cases there are three steps 
in the analysis: 1. Verification of 
the practical accuracy of individual 
items, 2. Comparison of items over 
a period of years, and 3. Ratio anal- 
ysis to bring out casual and opera- 
tive relationship. 

While accountants vary in the 
classification of asset items, an effort 
should be made to reset any balance 
sheet according to a standard form. 
This makes possible a direct com- 
parison of ratios between businesses 
of the same type and affords the op- 
portunity for a better understand- 
ing of the economic trend. 

The illustration shows a practical 
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statement-comparison form based on 
the suggestions of the Committee on 
Credit Systems of the Robert Morris 
Associates. Items may be added to 
or subtracted from this form. 

It will be found most practical to 


One of a series on “Evaluation 


and Control of Credit Risks” 


analyze each item as listed according 
to some definite plan that will tend 
to disclose the essential nature of 
each item. The analysis outline on 
the next page will be found sugges- 
tive. (Continued on next page) i 
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64 Questions Suggested As 


A Plan For Statement Analysis 





Cash 


1. What is the amount of cash in 
each fund, the purpose of the fund 
and the adequacy of each for its pur- 
pose ? 

2. What part of so-called cash is 
represented by I O U’s, vouchers, 
due bills or forms other than cash in 
bank or on deposit subject to check ? 

3. Is the proportion of eash to 
current liabilities adequate? A prac- 
tical minimum is 20% of borrowed 
money. 

4. What is the oceasion for any 
exceptionally large addition of cash 
immediately prior to the statement 
period ? 


Notes Receivable 


1. Is a listing furnished giving 
details as to notes receivable, show- 
ing endorsements, due dates, 
amounts, renewals and interest ? 


2. What notes are past due or 


doubtful ? 

3. What notes have been given 
for reasons other than trading? Any 
such notes should be taken out and 
classed in ‘‘other assets.’’ 

4. What notes represent accom- 
modation notes or notes given by 
affiliated or subsidiary concerns, of- 
ficers or stockholders? Classify 
under ‘‘ due from officers, and so on.’’ 

5. What notes have been hypo- 
thecated ? 

6. Is the full amount of notes 
reported or are any ‘‘notes payable”’ 
deducted ? 

7. What notes have been taken 
to cover past due open accounts? 


Accounts Receivable 


1. Are any accounts receivable 
or affiliated concerns or officers, em- 
ployees, ete. included in the receiv- 
ables? If so, find out total and de- 
duct. 

2. Secure age classification of 
‘Accounts Receivable’? and detail 
on ‘‘Past Due Accounts.’’ 

3. Has an adequate reserve for 
bad debts been set up and properly 
deducted from actounts receivable ? 
Contrast with previous years and 
with past due records. 

4. Have any accounts 
pledged in any way? 

5. Figure average number of 


been 
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days’ sales in receivables and com- 
pare with terms of sale. 

6. Is there any evidence of exces- 
sive concentration of sales to a small 
number of customers? 


Merchandise Inventory 


1. Classify inventory under logi- 
cal headings for the business but in- 
clude here only stocks of finished 
merchandise ready to sell. Materials 
and supplies should be classified else- 
where as they are not current assets. 

2. What is the basis for inven- 
tory valuation? Have any excep- 
tions been made in the policy of 
valuing inventories ? 

3. By whom was the inventory 
taken? By whom verified? If not by 
outside competent consultant, a 
physical inspection should be made 
by a bank official. 

4. When was the _ inventory 
taken? What relation did the time 
bear to the price cycle of goods in- 
ventoried ? 

5. Has shop-worn and out-of- 
date merchandise been properly de- 
preciated ? 

6. Has all the merchandise been 
paid for or does it appear in the 
accounts payable? 

7. Are any consignment ship- 
ments included in the inventory? 


Marketable Securities 


1. Classify only those securities 
as marketable that conform to sound 
investment standards. Classify all 
others as non-current assets, no mat- 
ter how good they may be ultimately. 

2. What is the oceasion for secur- 
ity holdings ? Control of subsidiaries ? 
Investment? Speculation ? 

3. Are the invested funds from 
surplus or sinking funds. 

4. What is the basis of valuation 
of securities ? 

5. Are any pledged? 


Fixed Assets 


1. Is the land account separate 
from building and equipment? 

2. What is the basis of valuation 
of land holdings? Of building? Of 
machinery and equipment? 

3. What are the encumbrances to 
each ? 


4. What is the net equity? 





5. Are the depreciation rates 
adequate ? 

6. What is the general impres- 
sion as to the suitability of the fixed 
assets for business purposes? 

7. What portion of the fixed 
assets is represented by holdings not 
used for business purposes ? 

8. What is the nature of the 
various items appearing in the fol- 
lowing accounts :-— 

a. Due from controlled or allied 
concerns ? 

b. Due from officers, stockhold- 
ers, employees, and so on? 

e. Non-listed securities? 

d. Stores and supplies? 

e. Prepaid expense items or ad- 
vances ? 

9. Examine the detail of the fore- 
going and remove any items that 
represent doubtful values or capital- 
ized expenses. 


Intangible Assets 


1. What is the basis of any value 
set up for such as good will, patents, 
trademarks, and so on? 


Notes Payable 


1. Is the proportion of ‘‘notes 
payable’ to ‘‘accounts payable”’ 
typical for the trade? 

2. What is the reason for notes 
payable for merchandise? Have any 
been for past due accounts? 

3. Is the proportion of trade 
notes to bank loans proper? 

4. What is the reason for notes 
payable sold to bankers and what 
agreements have been made in ar- 
ranging this financing? 

5. What is included in ‘‘notes 
payable’’ otherwise? 

6. Are there subordination agree- 
ments on ‘‘notes payable’’ to officers, 
stockholders or employees? 

7. What notes are overdue? 

8. What notes are secured in any 
form, and how? 

9. Have any ‘‘notes payable’ 
been deducted from ‘‘notes receiv- 
able’’ that do not appear on state- 
ment? 


Accounts Payable 


1. Secure a classification of ac- 
counts payable by due dates. 

2. What amount represents reg- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Newspapers Will Teach Thrift 


F YOU supply the reading matter. Here 
are nine editorials you might hand 
to your most conservative paper as a test. 


OME communities are 

being properly ed- 
ucated on thrift, but the 
number of such commu- 
nities is small. Naturally, 
bankers are expected to 
take the lead in this, be- 
cause the result of this is 
always of benefit to the 
bank. 

Newspapers are almost 
always willing to publish 
good material on this sub- 
ject, but are not often 
willing to prepare it 
themselves. 

Nine editorials are sug- 
gested here, prepared in 
the form of a series in 
order that their effect 
may be cumulative. This 
series may suggest others 
to a bank executive. 

It is well worth while 
to make a test. Clip the 
nine editorials in this ar- 
ticle and hand them, either 
one at a time or all to- 
gether, to your newspaper 
editor, selecting the most 
conservative newspaper, for it is 
more likely to be read by the right 
type of people. 

It might pay to suggest that 
prominence be given to these editor- 
ials by having them set in a panel or 
box, placing them somewhere near 
the center of the editorial page. If 
the editor makes use of these, he may 
ask for more. 


] 


Your Money Makes You—W hat? 


You can, and doubtless do, make 
money. *Ever stop to think that the 
money you make can, and always 
does, make you? It makes you either 
a hoarder, a consumer, a depositor, a 
trust-ward, a lender, a partner, a 
speculator, a gambler, or a sucker— 
according to what you do with it. 

Let’s consider the Hoarder. 

He earries his money or hides it. 
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When a man is sitting at home reading his daily newspaper, he 
is in just the right mood to be influenced by such editorials as 
those suggested in this article for your bank to use. 


It benefits neither himself nor any- 
one else until some wiser man either 
steals it or finds it. It gives its owner 
nothing but mental anxiety and 
physical danger. The only difference 
between the hoarder and the sucker 
is that the hoarder may change his 
character while the sucker never 
does. 


2 
What Are You—Financially? 


What are you where money is con- 
cerned—a hoarder, a consumer, a de- 


Editorial Note—The publisher of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY is glad to grant 
permission for the use of the editorials 
suggested here by Mr. Porter. No further 
permission is needed. Hand the editorials 
to your editor and ask him to use them in 
a prominent position. 


positor, a trust-ward, a 
lender, a partner, a specu- 
lator, a gambler, or just 
a plain sucker? 

With most of your 
money you are and should 
be a consumer. After all, 
you don’t work for money 
but for a living and liv- 
ing means consuming. 
The more you consume 
the more some other fel- 
low will be able to pro- 
duce and the more other 
people consume the more 
you will get for your 
product or service, what- 
ever that may be. 

But suppose everybody 
consumed as much as he 
produced? No buildings, 
no roads, no stores, no 
factories, no farms, no 
railroads, no cities, no 
telephones, no theatres, no 
radios, no newspapers. 
All these are built and 
maintained by bank de- 
positors, trust wards, 
lenders and partners,— 
people who don’t spend it all. 


3 
W ho Banks Your Money? 


‘*Tell me what you eat and I’ll tell 
you what you are’’ is a good adage. 
‘Tell me what you do with your 
money and I’ll tell you what you 
are’’ is a trifle better one. 


Are you a hoarder, a consumer, a 
depositor, a trust-ward, a lender, a 
partner, a speculator, a gambler, or 
a sucker? 

America has more bank accounts 
than homes, but how many of them 
are really used by their owners? 
Somebody banks every cent you get 
within 24 hours after you get it, but 
how much of it goes to your credit? 
The bank borrows from Peter to 
lend to Paul, thus helping Paul to 
buy Peter’s product or pay Peter’s 
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IT CAN BE DONE 


“We have too many young men 
and young women these days say- 
ing a job cannot be done. Too 
many spend their time explaining 
why a thing can’t be done, instead 
of saying, with firm resolve, that 
it can be done, and then going out 
and doing it. When Napoleon was 
advised by his engineers that it 
would be impossible for an army 
to cross the Alps in the dead of winter, his 
reply was: ‘Impossibility is a word found 


wages, at the same time that it keeps 
Peter’s money safe and active. 

You probably know that if all the 
banks closed, your job would disap- 
pear with promptness. Are you do- 
ing your part to keep some bank 
busy and useful ? 


at 


Your Money Classifies You 


Politicians classify people by their 
votes, preachers by their denomina- 
tions, doctors by their resistance or 
non-resistance to prevalent maladies. 
The banker or investment dealer fits 
you into one of nine classes aceord- 
ing to what you do with your money. 
You are either a hoarder, a consumer, 
a depositor, a trust-ward, a lender, a 
partner, a speculator, a gambler or a 
sucker. 

Depositors of mutual savings 
banks, insurance beneficiaries under 
endowment or installment-payment 
policies, people whose money is held 
in trust by banks and trust eom- 
panies—these and others like them 
fit into the fourth class. Their money 
must be safeguarded under legal 
penalty for breach of trust, if it is 
negligently or dishonestly invested 
for them, and in most eases the kind 
of investments that can be made for 
them are restricted to high-grade 
bonds and mortgages. You may or 
may not require a trustee to handle 
your funds, but the kind of invest- 
ments that trustees make are good 
ones to study. If large profits were 
ever really safe, the laws would 
permit trustees to seek them. 
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John G. Lonsdale, 
Pres., American Bankers 
Association, Pres., Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co., St. Louis. 
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What D’ye Mean—Investor? 

There is no easier way to deceive 
yourself or to be deceived by some 
unscrupulous adviser than the mis- 
understanding or the misuse of the 
word ‘‘investor.’’ 

Next time you look at a sum of 
your own money, examine yourself 
as to the nine things, one of which at 
least, that money will inevitably 
make you. These nine are the 
hoarder, the consumer, the depositor, 
the trust-ward, the lender, the part- 
ner, the speculator, the gambler, and 
the sucker. Only one of the nine is 
an investor in the strict sense of the 
term. That one is the lender—the 
man or woman with a timed promise 
to pay, backed by a pledge of suffi- 
cient actual value to return principal 
and interest, if the borrower fails to 
do so, or by the faith and eredit of a 
strong government, state, municipal- 
ity, or other corporation. 

Bonds, mortgages and notes have 
this quality. Stocks, real estate, in- 
terests in businesses, golf club mem- 
berships, any one of a thousand wise 
or foolish purchases, sometimes 
ealled investments, do not have it. 
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Shares and Snares 

When a man and his money are 
parted the question is answered as to 
whether that man has made himself 
a hoarder, a consumer, a depositor, 
a trust-ward, a lender, a partner, a 
speculator, a gambler or a sucker. 
Stock and real estate purchases are 


only in the dictionary of fools. 
Forward, march!’ 

“And over the Alps went 
Napoleon and his army. 

“Thus we demonstrate the prin- 
ciple that anything that ought to 
be done is capable of being done. 
And anything worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. 

‘The fellow who handles a little 
job in a big way is always on the road 
to greater fields.”’ 


often confused with loans by the 
people who make them, when as a 
matter of fact they are simply part- 
nerships in enterprise. No money is 
owed the stockholder. He simply has 
the right to a certain share in a cor- 
poration’s profits, if earned and 
when distributed. He has gone into 
partnership with his fellow stock- 
holders. To a great extent this is 
also true of a man who buys city 
real estate for his own or some one 
else’s oceupaney. He has bought a 
share in the prosperity of a certain 
neighborhood. 

A stock or a piece of real estate 
may be as safe a place for money as 
any—or it may be so unsafe that its 
buyer fits into one of the last three 
classes of speculator, gambler or 
sucker, 
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Speculator—Gambler— Sucker 


No one likes to be classed either as 
a speeulator, a gambler, or a sucker, 
but too many people who really are 
one of the three are led to eall them- 
selves investors. 

No man with money at his disposal 
ean avoid classification as either a 
hoarder, a consumer, a depositor, a 
trust-ward, a lender, a partner, a 
speculator, a gambler, or a sucker, 
but the last three classes are gen- 
erally disclaimed even by those who 
belong to them. 

Speculation consists in risking 
money on the belief that the price of 
something will go up or down a suf- 
ficiently long distance in a sufficient- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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LEADERSHIP 


Tue merging of The First National Bank of Boston and 
‘Old Colony Trust Company creates a banking institution 
which ranks among the largest in the United States. The 
merging of The First National Corporation of Boston with 
Old Colony Corporation under the name of The First National 
Old Colony Corporation creates one of the foremost invest- 


ment houses in the country. 
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* 
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On the basis of leadership in the financial field 
we solicit your business 
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Trust CoMPpANy OLD COLONY 
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Education— 


The Guaranty of Deposits 


PECIALIZED study courses train bank- 


ers to meet the new problems growing 


out of the economic conditions of today. 


By W. J. EVANS 


Presilent, Ameri-an — of Banking. Assistant Federal Reserve Agent, 


HORT-SIGHTED indeed must be 
the banker who fails to appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the new bank- 
ing problems growing out of the eur- 
rent wave of mergers and amalgama- 
tions and the advancing march of 
branch and group banking. Students 
of the situation agree that one of the 
most complex problems born of this 
new order of banking is the bank’s 
relations with the public. 

In place of the peculiarly inti- 
mate and personal relations that for- 
merly existed between the banker 
and his customers, we are now wit- 
nessing a new regime of banking 
service in which the managing ex- 
ecutives of our banks can no longer 
hope to maintain that direct personal 
contact with their clientele which 
they used so successfully in building 
and holding public patronage. 

As an inevitable result of the pres- 
ent trend toward huge banking and 
business units, the individuality of 
both banks and bankers is being 
rapidly swallowed up in the race for 
volume and power. As a substitute 
for the personal service that a cus- 
tomer used to expect from his banker, 
he now finds his bank rendering him 
a more elaborate, highly department- 
alized service. 

The new system is in many re- 
spects vastly superior to the old one, 
but its continued success depends 
heavily upon the smooth functioning 
of the bank’s staff of employees. 
Upon the shoulders of the tellers, the 
lobby men, the junior officers and 
others who come in direct contact 
with the public, now rest many of 
the responsibilities that formerly fell 
directly upon the senior executives. 
These contact men must not only be 
‘‘service experts,’’ so far as the facil- 
ities of their bank are concerned, but 
they must also be able to intelligent- 
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T CANNOT be gainsaid that 
a system of practical study 
courses in banking, law and 
economics, written by practical 
bankers and economists, and 
taught largely by practical and 
successful bankers and bank at- 
torneys, offers the young bank 
men and women of today a 
worth while compendium of 
up-to-date banking knowledge, 
worth while habits of coopera- 
tion, loyalty and application to 
their work, and, above all, the 
ability to think a banking prob- 
lem through with such thor- 
oughness and understanding as 
to enable them to perform their 
duties to the bank and its de- 
positors without making costly 
mistakes. 


ly diseuss with the customer his own 
problems—the customer’s own busi- 
ness and the factors which affect it, 
including local and national eco. 
nomic conditions, and, in some eases, 
even such matters as international 
business and finance. 


Banker Requires More 
Education Today 


In this new relationship between 
a bank’s personnel and its customers 
lies the answer to the question of 
whether the present-day structure 
and methods of banking will stand 
up or break down. If there is one 
conclusion that ean be safely drawn 
from the situation, it is the eonvic- 
tion that the educational prepara- 
tion that was sufficient ten years ago 
—or even five years ago—to enable 
the banker to hold his job is now no 
longer adequate. Of the various 
types of education that are reflected 
in the present generation of bankers, 
the three most familiar varieties are 
lacking, in one way or another, in 
those elements that are most vitally 
demanded by the changed com- 
plexion of modern banking. 


The high school type of education 
falls far short of the mark. Further- 
more, that old favorite among some 
of the older generation of bankers, 
the ‘‘school of experience,’’ finds 
itself at a loss to cope with the 
strange new era of banking that pre- 
sents itself today. Even the average 
university graduate isn’t wholly pre- 
pared to grasp and assimilate the 
practical problems of modern bank- 
ing under the rapidly changing con- 
ditions that are affecting business 
and finance. 

It cannot be gainsaid that a system 
of practical study courses in bank- 
ing, law and economics, written by 

(Continued on page 24) 
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American Endorser and Signer, and the () 
matic Electric Perforators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in allowance 
on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is en- 
elosed herewith. 
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In Check Handling is Possible Only When You Are 


oe OO 
Equipped 





Endorsing & Signing ==. 


Noisy, smeary, time- -wasting 
hand-stamping of checks is now 
a thing of the past. With the 
American Endorsing Machine, 
you do two jobs, endorsing and 
listing, in less time than it for- 
merly took to do one. As the add- 
ing machine operator lists checks 
on the adding machine, he simply 
drops them into the Endorser— 
and the Endorser does the rest, 
automatically stacking the en- 
dorsed checks in the same order 


PAID THROUGH 
CLEARING HOUSE 
oR ——_ 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


ANY BANK, BANKER OR TRUST CO. 


Prior Endorsements Guaranteed 


{ 0C713 28 } 


THE NATIONAL BANK 


[eleeea 
Cancelling - 


One of the reasons why American 
Perforating Machines — hand, foot or 
electric power—are outselling all 
other makes combined, is found in 
the superiority of American needles 
and American die plates. American 





AMERICAN 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
611 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





they are listed. No checks can 
be “skipped”—none can get a 
wrong endorsement—you can 
work right up to the last minute 
for clearings and transit. 


And the American Endorser may 
also be used for signing payroll, 
voucher, cashier’s, exchange, di- 

vidend and other trust depart- 
ment checks and certificates of 
deposit. With the American, you 


die plates are twice as thick as ordi- 
nary die plates and American needles, 
by laboratory test, are 55% stronger 
than ordinary perforating machine 
needles. And besides this additional 
strength, any clerk can easily and 
quickly install new American needles in 
the American No. 22 or larger models. 


Don’t be handicapped by having to 
revert to old-fashioned methods of 
check cancellation every so often, while 
your perforator is at the factory for 
repairs. If your machine is punching 
illegible cancellations — wasting the 
time of your operator and everyone all 
down the line —replace it with a ma- 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on (] The New 


Hand, () 


CHICAGO . NEW YORK 
MP iccasicctanii 
Foot-Power, () Aute- OFFICER ........... 


ENDORSING 
CANCELLING MACHINES 


Est. 1910 


sign and verify the checks in less 
time than it formerly took just 
to verify. All that is needed. is an 
extra die—dies are quickly inter- 
changed and cost but a few 
dollars. 


The American way is the ap- 
proved way, the safe way, the 
money-making way in banks 
throughout the country. Your 
use of the coupon below will 
conveniently bring you, without 
obligation, full details of the 
American Endorser and Signer 
—including an illustrated copy 
of “How Banks Large and Small 
are Saving Money on Check En- 
oe ” Mail it today. 
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chine where your clerk can replace 


the needles. 


Just send usa 
sample of the 
perforation it 
makes. That’s 
all we need. 
We'll quote 
you a liberal 
trade-in offer 
that will put 
an end to 
your perfor- 
ator troubles. 
Use the cou- 
pon below. 





SIGNING & 





- SAN FRANCISCO . 
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practical bankers and economists, 
and taught largely by practical and 


successful bankers and bank at- 
torneys, offers the young bank men 
and women of today a worth while 
compendium of up-to-date banking 
knowledge, worth while habits of 
cooperation, loyalty and application 
to their work, and above all, the abil- 
ity to think a banking problem 
through with such thoroughness and 
understanding as to enable them to 
perform their duties to the bank and 
its depositors without making costly 
mistakes that bring losses and _ per- 
haps disaster to the institution which 
they serve. 

State legislatures in this country 
have conducted numerous and disas- 
trous experiments in an attempt to 
devise an effective legislative me- 
chanism for the guaranty of bank 
deposits. As a result of the lessons 
learned from these disastrous experi- 
ments, the American banking profes- 
sion, as represented by its leaders in 
the American Bankers Association, 
is today more firmly convinced than 
ever before that the only dependable 
and sure-fire guaranty of deposits 
that the nation has, or ever will have 
is—education ! 


A. I. B. Supplies Bankers’ 
Study Needs 


Thirty years ago a movement was 
launched in this country for the spe- 
cifie purpose of enabling bankers to 
make a systematic study of their jobs. 
A small group of young bankers in 
Minneapolis banded themselves to- 


gether in a sort of after-hour study 
club, and from this humble begin- 
ning sprang the American Institute 
of Banking, which is the educational 
section of the American Bankers 
Association. Today its membership 
embraces 68,000 bankers, divided 
among 208 local chapters. 

Approximately 35,000 bankers are 
actively pursuing study courses in 
Banking Fundamentals, Commercial 
Law, Negotiable Instruments, Eeo- 
nomics, Standard Banking, and 
Credits, and special courses in Trust 
Banking and Investment Banking. 
Several new courses in advanced 
banking subjects are now being add- 
ed to the Institute’s curriculum, in- 
cluding one on the subject of Bank 
Administration, the text of which is 
being written by some of the fore- 
most bankers of the United States. 
Over 14,000 bankers have already 
finished the prescribed courses and 
are holders of the Standard Certifi- 
cate. 

The benefits derived from such 
educational courses are obvious, so 
far as the individual students are 
coneerned. It may well be asked, 
how does a bank benefit from having 
its employees and junior officers en- 
roll in and complete these courses ? 
Of what value is the Institute from 
the viewpoint of the bank executive ? 

Bankers in many sections of the 
country—particularly bank person- 
nel officers—say that their principal 
problem, with reference te filling re- 
sponsible positions in their institu- 
tions, is to find or develop individ- 








Tellers, lobby men, junior officers, and others who come in direct contact with 
the public must not only be “service experts,” but they must also be able to 
intelligently discuss with the customer his own problems—the customer’s own 


business and the factors which affect it. 
represented by the books in the illustration facilitates such discussion. 


Training in such A. I. B. subjects as 





uals capable of assuming and dis. 
eharging important responsibilities 
with the minimum amount of super. 
vision—individuals who combine 
that rare triumvirate of qualities, 
accuracy, initiative, and understand 


ing. 
Study Helps Make Executives 


These exeeutives declare that the 
Institute’s educational courses and 
social contacts seem to impart to its 
members a certain aptitude for 
studying and mastering the intrica- 
cies of their bank duties, and a cer- 
tain adaptability in their relations 
with their fellow workers and with 
the customers of the bank, that 
definitely stamp them with the mark 
of superiority, as compared with the 
general run of employees who do not 
avail themselves of facilities for en- 
hancing their efficiency and develop- 
ing their personality. 

It has come to be a common prae- 
tice on the part of many banks to in- 
clude, in the application blanks 
which they require prospective em- 
ployees to fill out, a question as to 
the willingness of the applicant, if 
given employment by the bank, to de- 
vote a portion of his or her spare time 
to the pursuit of the study courses of- 
fered by the A. I. B. 

Another illustration of the value 
placed by banks upon the Institute 
training system is afforded by the 
large number of Institute graduates 
who are today holding high execu- 
tive positions in our banks. While 
no attempt has ever been made to 
compile complete statistics along this 
line, a recent survey showing the 
number of graduates of the New 
York City Chapter holding official 
positions in banks is illuminating. 
For this one chapter, the list includes 
6 bank presidents, 29 vice presidents, 
16 assistant vice presidents, 14 cash- 
iers and 94 officers of various other 
grades and titles. 

Successful as the Institute has been 
in the past, however, in supplying the 
demand for trained men to maintain 
the high standards of American 
banking efficiency, there is a great 
deal of food for thought when we 
contemplate the part that this type 
of vocational education is destined 
to play in the future as a factor in 
solving the perplexing problems that 
have suddenly confronted the bank- 
ing profession in recent years as a 
result of the new era of business 
methods and the new trends of bank- 
ing in which we find ourselves today. 
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SUPER-SAFETY CHECK PAPER 


WAS PROVED IN THE LABORATORY 
... YOU CAN PROVE IT AT YOUR DESK! 


INTRODUCED a year ago, the New Super-Safety paper was 
the first ever created expressly and exclusively for check 
purposes. Rigid tests by independent laboratories had 
proved it superior to other check papers in every respect 
—credited it with five times greater foldability and seven 
times longer life. Since then, it has proved itself again 
—in the exacting laboratory of every-day bank usage. 


We can send you detailed reports from testing engi- 
neers, eloquent endorsements from practical bankers. We 
will, gladly, if you ask for them. But we’re much more 
anxious to send you actual samples of Super-Safety 
paper. We know that your personal examination of this 
revolutionary new paper will prove its merits more 
dramatically and effectively than pages of printed matter 
possibly could. 

The convenient coupon at the right will bring you 
samples post-haste. We'll leave the rest to you — and 
Super-Safety. Compare it with your present check paper 
—or any other. Put it through every ordeal that checks 
must undergo. 

Crease it sharply with your finger-nail—again and 
again. You'll grow tired before Super-Safety will! Tear 


euPER-SAFEr, 


it. And on the torn edges, notice the extra-long fibers 
that mean surpassing strength. Write on it. See how 
smoothly and eagerly the ink is absorbed—without blur. 
Ink eradicator, knife or eraser leaves a glaring spot that 
can’t be covered up. 


Consider Super-Safety’s crisp, fresh feel and the 
beauty of its six soft colors. Think how your depositors 
would appreciate such safe, sturdy and distinguished 
checks. Remember that Super-Safety costs no more than 
other papers. .. . And here’s the coupon. Tue Topp Com- 
pany. (Est. 1899.) Bankers’ Supply Division. Rochester, 
Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Des Moines, Boston, Spokane. 


THE TODD COMPANY 4-30 
Bankers’ Supply Division, 1137 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information concerning Super-Safety 
Checks made of the New Super-Safety paper. 


Name of Bank shines iiniieciiesiiiniaiiemiitiiinninnacamaiml 
Name of Officer. 
Street 








Town 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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A Plan That Will 





There’s many a good note, given by your own farmers for equipment that is saving them wages 
formerly paid to hired hands, which you can buy at an added profit from the company holding it. 


Increase Rates On Local Loans 


HAT a bank is able to do for its 

own community, especially in 
the smaller centers, reacts directly to 
the benefit of that bank. Loans to 
local borrowers may not, however, 
afford a revenue comparable to the 
yield enjoyed from some outside 
sources. 

A banker sometimes hesitates to 
take some local notes just because 
the borrower has another source of 
financing the purchase available. Or 
the banker may not have sufficient 
information on the article purchased 
to take an interest in the loan. 

So he is naturally on the lookout 
for investments at home which will 
answer his purpose of service in a 
local way, and at the same time pro- 
vide returns more in line with those 
from funds placed elsewhere. 


Farmers’ Machinery Notes As A 
Source of Bank Income 


Permit us to point out to those on 
this quest a field which does not seem 
to have been fully covered. We refer 
to the notes, almost exclusively 
against farmers, which are carried 
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By M. P. FINLEY 


by the implement companies, run- 
ning into many hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

The practice of carrying this 
paper was not adopted willingly by 
these manufacturers. The funds at 
their command are needed for build- 
ing and distributing. The returns on 
their customers’ paper, with its 
moderate interest rate, can show no 
other than a loss. They offer gen- 
erous inducements to purchasers by 
way of datings and discounts in 
order to cash out, but a large per 
cent of perfectly solid paper forfeits 
these privileges. 


Manufacturers Do Not Prefer Notes 


The impression prevails that the 
manufacturers prefer to retain these 
notes. Some may express such pref- 
erence, but the majority well know 
that the expense of carrying them is 
prohibitive, and will deal off first 
class paper on such basis as will 
yield an attractive revenue to those 
local banks which are in every re- 
spect equipped and fitted to handle 
it, and some banks get this revenue. 





Not all of this paper may satisfy 
the banker’s standards of credit. 
Still, we’ll wager that there are few 
bankers serving rural communities 
who could not, at will, locate several 
dozen notes against strictly A-1 eus- 
tomers of theirs, which are held by 
implement companies. For obvious 
reasons those companies are hesitant 
to ‘‘peddle’’ their paper promiscu- 
ously—at the same time they would 
be found liberal traders in any dicker 
to sell these notes to those whose 
business it is to lend. In these cases, 
why wouldn’t all three parties bene- 
fit—the banker, the manufacturer 
and the farmer? 

If the bankers will dispel the 
notion that the companies retain 
these notes from choice, and will 
address them regarding such selected 
paper as may be attractive, I am 
positive that very many mutually 
profitable transactions will ensue. 
ere is a splendid opportunity to 
realize a highly satisfactory interest 
rate, on an ideal investment, right 
at home and strictly under your own 
control and management. 
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HE Equitable offers resources big enough to 
meet the requirements of today’s super-busi- 
ness; international connections of the highest 
calibre; broad knowledge of the world’s investment 
markets; world-wide credit-gathering facilities, and 
a trust organization that has been the model upon 
which many others have been built. 

If you are considering the question of a more 
helpful banking connection, send for our booklet, 
“Equitable Service.” 





The Correspondent Banks Department of 


The Equitable Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


11 Broad Street 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: ATLANTA: Healey Bldg. CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
BALTIMORE: Garrett Bldg. PHILADELPHIA: Packard Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO: Financial Center Bldg. 


LONDON * PARIS + MEXICO CITY 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Bandit protection in this bank includes bullet-proof glass, bullet-resisting screens, gun ports, deal trays, pass trays, 
and so on. The men inside are safe from any attack, but are in position to shoot a bandit, without hazard to themselves. 


Protection Attracts Accounts 


E are located in a busy and 

densely populated district, just 
off the boundary line of St. Louis, 
with well-paved roads running in all 
directions, so that daylight hold-ups 
are less hazardous in the getaway. 
Our bank experienced three-hold- 
ups, the last one netting the bandits 
over $31,000. 

Some method for our protection 
had to be adopted. Any successful 
bank hold-up creates a feeling of 
doubt and uncertainty in the minds 
of its customers, even though the in- 
surance amply covers the loss. How- 
ever, our thought was that we must 
establish absolute confidence in our 
protection, if we were to gain new 
business and, at the same time, hold 
our customers. 

We gave the matter exhaustive 
study. An armed guard in the lobby 
was not dependable for many rea- 
sons. A guard in a strategic location 
behind protected steel we discarded 
for similar reasons, aside from that 
of permanent expense. We went into 
the matter of burglar alarms, tear 
gas, and what not, but considered all 
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By OSCAR H. HENTSCHEL 


Treasurer, Wellston Trust Co., Wellston, Mo. 


these conditions but partly protee- 
tive. We were through taking 
chances. 

Our committee then took up the 
study of permanent protection in 
connection with the fixtures, work 
space and exterior openings that 
would provide access to the work 
space. Our thought was to protect 
the funds when out of the vault, as 
well as when contained therein. 


Bandit-Proof Enclosure Selected 


We know from experience that as 
long as money is in the open and un- 
protected a hold-up is likely anv 
time. After serious consideration 
was given bandit-proof installations, 
we decided on one that had no mov- 
able openings which could fool us 
and not the bandit. The entire en- 
closure, consisting of bullet-proof 
glass, bullet-resisting wire, deal 
trays, amplifiers, gun ports, pass 
trays, and so on has given us the 
protection we desired. 

The cashiers and clerks handle 
more business in far less time than 
before. Customers do not loiter at 


the window in idle gossip. Old cus- 
tomers show their appreciation of 
our endeavors for protection. Our 
business has greatly increased owing 
to this installation. Two of our 
neighboring banks have not the pro- 
tection and are not immune to hold- 
ups as we are. Aside from these 
facts, the assurance of safety was 
well worth the expenditure. 


Banking needs more self starters. 
It needs more leaders who are con- 
vineed they are right and who are 
determined to see the matter 
through. There are plenty of bank- 
ers who have thought of setting up 
service charges, float charges, and 
other plans for leveling up the 
bank’s profits but they failed to act. 
While some hesitate and question 
whether their conclusions are cor- 
rect, while others procrastinate and 
wait for someone else to take the 
lead, while still others claim the time 
is not yet ripe, the true leader rallies 
his organization and carries the 
matter through.—Craig B. Hazle- 
wood. 
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Case maintains Fac- 
tory Branches in all 
principal agricultural 
sections in America 
and Canada from 
which its local dealers 
are supplied and ser- 
viced. 


SSyears 


of Service 


HEN J. I. Case first be- 
gan to build threshing 
machines, flailing was the com- 
mon method of threshing grain. 
The Case Thresher was one of the 
most important contributions to 
agriculture of the nineteenth 
century and quickly attained a position of outstand- 
ing leadership which it has held ever since. From 
time to time, the Case line of farm machines has 
been broadened until now it includes a machine for . 
practically every farm operation. 








Nearly a century of uninterrupted service has given 
Case an unusual opportunity to know the farmer and 
his needs, to develop its products and services in a 
manner most satisfactory to the farmer. 


Every purchaser of a Case machine is assured of 
the highest mechanical quality and adaptability, 
plus convenient and unfailing service through a 
network of factory branches and local dealers in 
practically every town. 


These are some of the intangible values that go 
with every Case product sold. They are important 
reasons why Case machines sold on time make pre- 
ferred credit risks for bankers. 


J. I. CASE CO., Inc., Racine, Wis. 


QUALITY MACHINES 
FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 
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Strong Financial Advertisements 


his Copy Sold Large Trusts 


HE attached advertisement, 

‘“‘To The Man Who Has 

Arrived’’ was published in 
daily rotation in New York 
newspapers for one week. 


Arthur DeBebian, in charge of 
advertising for the Equitable 
Trust Company, tells us that with- 
in 10 days after the first insertion, 
676 inquiries were received for the 
trust booklet. 


Inquiries were received from 


orsaxbs of active business men — in our plan which shows how 4 be: 
bave wreten to us during the past estate van be proterird 

two months inquiring about our Stack This leads us to beheve that they, as 

Purchase Trust Plan for Officers of Cluse well a3 other well-tedo peuple, woul! be 

Corporations. Although businessinterests  evenmore interested tn oar wew plow which 

tepresent only a part of thew euates, — provnlesnot only protection but wientific 

these men have indicated akeen interest management for every part of thes rsiates. 


“lo the man 
who has “arrived”. 





almost every state as well as from 
various points abroad. More than 


half the returns were from outside 
New York City. 


From a follow-up system, which 
notes the source of every trust 
case, the Trust Co. knows that 
several large trusts which were 
completed originated from inquiries 
from this advertisement. 


But of particular importance is 
the fact that of the total inquiries, 
a large number were from insur- 
ance companies and insurance un- 
derwriters who were enthused by 
this unusual trust presentation so 
closely allied with their business. 
During the week the display was 
running, a man walked into the 
bank and asked to see the insurance 
trust officer. Under his arm was 
the morning paper, folded open to 
the Equitable advertisement. 


He made the statement to the 
insurance trust officer that only 
the day before he had planned to 
have his own bank draw an insur- 
ance trust agreement for him. The 
Equitable advertisement “sold” 
him, however, and his trust and 
will were drawn within a few 
days, amounting well in excess of 
a million dollars. 
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here is a scientific plan which will provide complete 


business management for every phase of your estate 


Luost every day you have some 
A phase of personal trust service 
brought to your attention, but because 
you have not had the time to study the 
intricacies of trusts, you probably do 
not thoroughly understand them. 

It is likely that you feel that some 
sort of trust arrangement is needed for 


the protection of your estate. 


What do you need? A living trust? 
An insurance trust? You probably don't 
know. We don’t know. We cannot logi- 


cally prescribe for you until we have 


made a careful, confidential analysis of 


vour particular situation. 


Read this message: 


That is why we have established a 
department which is a laboratory for 
estate owners’ problems. Here we can 
learn of your desires, study your estate, 
and by combining the information ar- 
rive at a logical plan for the protection 


of your interests. 





We have just published a book de- 
sctibing the work of this department. 
This book, entitled “A Service of 
Estate Analysis,” is for the man or 
woman who has an estate and to whom 
a clear conception of personal trust 


services and their applications is valuable. 


Send for a copy today. 


‘Here are some of the things covered by this book: 


1. An outline of the preliminary survey which 
se make of estate problems brought te us for 
our study and suggestions. This servey comlaius: 
(a) valuable sugyestions for the man who feels 
that his estate is inadequate tor his family's needs 
(b) information which helps you determine 

wn circumstances the type or types 


ald be created to cover your 





ents adequately. 

{c) » gestions concerning estate manayement 
and comervatian, showing how you can be re- 
lieved of this constant responsibility and worry. 
(d) the story of ane estate and how its problems 
were solved. 

(e) a chart showing graphically the arranze- 
ment of the various trusts used in organizing 


and protecting this estate 


2. How we make recommendations hased upon 
the findings developed by our survey. 


3. A tabulation of the information available at 
our offices concerning all phases of estate crea- 
tion, conservation and management to help the 
busy man study these phases in the light of 
his own estate before consulting his lawver and 


trust company. 


4. Some facts that will aid you in the selection 
of a business manager for your estate 


5. Some important factors in the investment 
policies of your Trustee which should be con- 


sidered 


6. Some general qualiheations to Jook for in 


your ‘Trustee. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK - 


1 BROAD STREET 


ue at 4cth Sereet 40 Worth Streer . Madison Avenue at 28th Street 


Madison Avenue at roth Street - 


LONDON Pari 


768 East ragth Street 


PARIS . MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $5 50,000,000 0 
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Economical Power 
For All Farm Jobs 


The John Deere Model D is the dependable 
3-4 plow tractor that handles all the heavier 
farm jobs, at the drawbar, on the belt and on 
the power-take-off, with plenty of power to 
meet emergencies. 

A farmer with the Model D does as much 
work in a day as two or three men using horses 
—he greatly decreases his annual labor costs 
and thus makes more money. 

The John Deere saves money in fuel costs. 
Its heavy-duty, two-cylinder motor is espe- 
cially designed to get maximum power, effi- 
ciency and economy from low grade, low-cost 
fuel. It not only requires fewer gallons of 
fuel per day, but the fuel it uses costs less. 
Think what that saving alone means in extra 
dividends every year! 

The Model D requires less oil. With fewer 
bearings, fewer friction parts to require oil, 
and with an engine that burns its fuel so com- 
pletely that oil dilution is prevented, oil costs 
are exceptionally low. 

No mechanic is needed to keep the John 
Deere in good order. It is so simple that few 
adjustments are required and those the owner 
can make himself. 

With its fewer but sturdier parts, made of 
the finest materials, under highly efficient 
manufacturing conditions; with an automatic 
oiling system within a dust-proof case to keep 
every part thoroughly lubricated with clean, 
dirt-free oil, it is only natural that this remark- 
able tractor is giving its owners more years of 
service at lower costs. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ill. 


Quality farm equipment for nearly a century. 
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John Deere Model D Tractor 


For the heavier farm jobs—drawbar, belt 
and power-take-off. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 




















How many ages were required for the making of the Grand Canyon? How many ages 
will it last? A letter to get to a post office on the other side of its 10-mile gap must 


travel 1,505 miles, through four states to be delivered to its recipient. 


Popular National Park ‘Tours 


Five of the Western National Parks Which 
The Traveler Should Not Fail To Visit. 


Off The Beaten Path On 


The Indian-detours 
By JOHN EHLERS 

From Raton Pass, in northeastern New 
Mexico, to Ash Fork, hundreds of miles 
beyond in western Arizona, the Santa Fe 
Railway crosses a section of America that 
scientists and world travelers have labelled 
unique, both in the variety and concentra- 
tion of its interest. 

From the car windows this part of the 
long transcontinental route is intriguing 
enough. At Raton the double-headed trains, 
with a third engine puffing and straining 
behind, struggle over the backbone of the 
continent a mile and a half above the sea. 
Beyond lie vast grazing lands, rolling to 
the horizon. 

Between Las Vegas and Lamy, New 
Mexico, the line plunges into a snarl of 
beautiful mountains and canyons where 
at times the observation car can almost 
shake hands with the locomotive and you 
have to have a mighty sound sense of 
direction to know just which point of the 
compass is which. 

About Albuquerque comes the spreading, 
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restful green of irrigated fields; near 
Gallup, the painted cliffs of the Navajo 
Indian country; beyond Winslow, Arizona, 
Canyon Diabolo, a great gash in the earth 
that held up the building of the railroad 
for six months, and the semi-desert of the 
Little Colorado Valley; near Flagstaff, the 
cool sweep of pine forests on the Coconino 
Plateau. From immense panoramas your 
eyes focus eagerly on drifting riders and 
grazing stock, on lounging Mexicans and 
Indians about the stations, or on fleeting 
glimpses of earth-colored ’dobe settlements 
and Indian pueblos. 


Quaint Santa Fe 


All this, however, proves to be just the 
outer fringe of the Southwest when you 
leave the rails behind and start to explore 
what lies back of those mysterious, beckon- 
ing horizons. It is only at the Grand 
Canyon, where the railroad runs right tc 
the edge of the indescribable spectacle, 
that you can Pullman into the very heart 
of things. Elsewhere it is a very different 
story. 

The old Spanish capital of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, for instance, is hidden away 


eighteen miles from the main line. It is 
just that detachment, of course, that has 
enabled it to preserve that elusive charm 
and old-world atmosphere that is the 
natural heritage of its Spanish origin. 

One doesn’t have to seek out history 
in Old Santa Fe—it lives all about him, 
in the shady plaza, in the winding, burro- 
trodden bywa'ys, in the musical Spanish of 
the native inhabitants, in buildings and 
monuments that still have an accepted 
and active place in the scheme of daily 
life. 

Every pleasant hour that one spends 
in quaint old Santa Fe increases the urge 
to explore more deeply into the interesting 
Spanish and Pueblo region that stretches 
away into the blue mountain world on 
every side. One hears of, and then finds 
for himself, picturesque missions 150 years 
older than the oldest of those in California, 
primitive mountain settlements that are 
still strongholds of the medieval order of 
Penitentes, Indian pueblos of thought- 
stirring antiquity, and the ruins of pre- 
historic cities seemingly as old as the 
cliffs and mesas among which they lie. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A your one 


Mr. and Mrs, A in 3 
Bank Client’ “4 


Down the gangplank, or off the tender 
...in Cherbourg, Southampton, Havre, 
or Bremen, the greeting of the American 
Express representative to travelers is 
the same...“at your service”. 





He is ready to relieve American trav- 
elers of their travel problems and takes 
keen pleasure in doing it. To see him 
help traveler after traveler with hotel, 
steamship, and railroad reservations, 
with baggage and other incidentals is a 
revelation of the magnitude and effec- 
tiveness of American Express Service. 


But this is only a prologue of what is 
to come for he has colleagues at frontier 
points, stations, and docks along the 
highroads of travel. These men are main- 
tained by the American Express to serve 
those who carry its Travelers Cheques. 
They are ready to smooth the way— 
iron out the rough places—and make 
the traveler's journeys comfortable and 
pleasure-full. 


There is no more appreciated touch 
than this efficient piece of American 
Express Service to the banker’s clients 
in foreign lands. And it is assured to 


them when they carry American Ex- j th e new do Lar s22e 
press Travelers Cheques, now available 3 


in the new, dollar size. For, in addition E RI CAN 


to protecting their funds against theft 


or loss, and being spendable everywhere, ie RE Sy « 


these Cheques are endowed with an 
avelers cheques 


automatic introduction to this helpful, 
Tson merican Express Servi 

i» al A ™ P _ Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, 

which stretches around and across the itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
. ’ Pea booked to any part of the world by the 

world. This Service begins in your bank Aathaa thas aad taaealene 

—the moment you sell your clients 

American Express Travelers Cheques. 
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Investment— 


A Summer Vacation 
., Northwest 
Wonderland 





a Along the 
/ . 
LWAUREE Scenically Supreme 
barrett Route of the 
New Olympian 


Wholesome pleasure, refreshed 
vitality, thrills or restful recrea- 
tion.... these are the dividends 
you receive. 


See Yellowstone Park, greatest of 
all National playgrounds, through 
new Gallatin Gateway; Spokane’s 
mountain lakes. Enjoy Alpine 
sports on glacier-sheathed Mt. 
Rainier, snowy Mt. Baker. Cruise 
Puget Sound’s enchanting archi- 
pelagoes. Lose yourself in the 
Olympic’s virgin wilderness. 
Enjoy Tacoma, Seattle—sail to 
old-English Victoria, Vancouver, 
on to Alaska, 


By all means take the route of 
the new Olympian, electrified for 
656 smokeless, sootless, cinder- 
less miles, over four spectacular 
mountain ranges, 


Our Travel Specialists will gladly 
prepare an itinerary to suit your 
tastes. Reduced summer fares, 
diverse routes returning. Escort- 
ed, all-expense tours, if you wish. 


Yi. 
Oe MILWAUKEE 


Electrified Over the Rockies to the Sea RO AD 
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For complete information ask 
any Milwaukee Road repre- 
sentative, or write 
GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Station, Chicago 
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Off The Beaten Path 


(Continued from page 32) 

Fortunately, for those who enjoy seek- 
ing out those things that are really 
different and unspoiled by commercialism, 
this northern New Mexico territory is still 
little known. Until a few years ago, as 
a matter of fact, it was practically in- 
accessible to the ordinary traveler. That 
it can now be explored, in comfort and 
understanding, is entirely due to the 
Indian-detours service recently developed 
with headquarters at La Fonda Hotel, in 
old Santa Fe. 

These motor services, conveniently avail- 
able to both eastbound and westbound 
transcontinental travelers provide an un- 
usually pleasant exception, both in their 
interest and degree of service, to the 
ordinary run of conducted tours. 

One of their happiest features is a 
Courier corps consisting of young college 
women intensively trained under recog- 
nized authorities to interpret the whole 
amazing range of southwestern interest. 
These attractive young women accompany 
the railroad’s patrons throughout their 
outings by Harveyear, are responsible for 
every travel detail enroute, and at the 
same time become pleasant and informa- 
tive traveling companions. 


A Magic Fascination 


Folks who take the Indian-detours 
merely as an opportunity to break a long 
rail trip across the Continent with an 
unusually pleasant motor outing suddenly 
find that they have stepped backward into 
history—history full of the dynamite of 
sudden action on a frontier grey with age, 
history in a changeless setting that puts 
the warm blood of reality into the cold 
flesh of fact. 

Along the Indian-detours, the common- 
place rush and roar of our practical 
American life can be forgotten. Every 
mountain range, mesa and canyon; every 
ancient building and mission church in 
city and ’dobe town; every Indian pueblo 
in the broad valleys, has played some part 
in nearly four centuries of stirring strife 
between races, religions and governments. 

This element of history on the Indian- 
detours is unique. It doesn’t intrude 
itself brazenly. It isn’t shouted at you 
through a megaphone. You simply feel 
it all about you, as ever-present as the 
cool, dry air of the mountains, as infinitely 
varied as the glorious scenery of the 
southern Rockies through which you are 
passing. Your hostess-courier, steeped in 
the lore of the land, will give you as 
much or as little of it as you 
conversationally, with the quiet 
truth. 

In addition to the regular Indian-detours 
there are numerous other unusual motor 
outings possible, to include points of in- 


want— 
ring of 


terest in New Mexico and Arizona—Carls- 
bad Caverns, Painted Desert, Petrified 
Forest, Indian Reservations and Grand 


Canyon. 

When you’ve seen the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona for yourself you realize how 
natural it is to describe it. The Indians 
do it in a few words that say a lot. The 
first white man to look down into it 
tried his hand at it. No doubt the last 
human to stand on the rim will do like- 
wise. In between, thousands have done and 


will continue to do their varying best. 

The only trouble is that you simply 
can’t put words together that ever really 
prepare the other chap for what he finds 
on his first Grand Canyon visit. Apparent- 
ly only the Grand Canyon is big enough 
to describe it. 


Far From The Smallest Town 


Has the coming of the crowds spoiled 
the Grand Canyon? Hardly. There isn’t 
a town within 25 miles of its twisting, 
painted depths. Only the spear point of 
Santa Fe trackage touches its 220-mile 
lips. The motor roads and trails are about 














Mt. Rainier as seen from the highway at 
Marmot Point, just entering Paradise Valley, 
Rainier National Park. 


as conspicuous as scratches on the tin roof 
of a warehouse. Eagles still wheel below 
you among the ‘‘pinnacles (ten times) 
higher than the Cathedral at Seville.’’ A 
letter mailed from one rim to the other 

ten miles in an air line—travels 1,505 
miles, through four states, to be delivered. 

Fifty life-times from now, the titanic 
trough of the Grand Canyon—changeless 
and always changing; too big to grasp 
or to mar, too beautiful to picture—will 
astound the visitor exactly as it did Gareia 
Lopez de Cardinas, Spanisn Don, in that 
year of our Lord, 1541. 

Officials of the Santa Fe Railroad have 
long known that back in the painted 
distances of their territory in Arizona and 
New Mexico were hidden other things as 
matchless of their kind as the Canyon 
itself. It took a long time, however, for 
the Grand Canyon to read them its lesson 
—that even a travel-hungry world won't 
leave the beaten path unless the way is 
made smooth and comfortable. 


Rainier—America’s Noblest 


Peak 


Surely it is a great mountain which can 
attract a quarter of a million visitors 4 
year! That fact alone indicates the com- 
pelling charms of Mt. Rainier and rates it 
among the leading mountain 
America. It even draws many 
from states which are favored with majes 
tic mountain scenery of their own. 

Nudging the sky at 14,408 feet, Mt. 
36) 


resorts in 
visitors 


(Continued on page 
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THE CITY OF 
CLEVELAND 


THE PEOPLE WITH MONEY ARE THE’ PEOPLE WHO. TRAVEL 4 


In CLEVELAND .... as elsewhere 


Cleveland Heights, Shaker Heights and the Lakewood section in 
Fu Cleveland are synonyms for profitable markets. They have their 
counterparts in every city. In Boston — Back Bay; in Los Angeles — 
Beverly Hills; in Butte — the West Side. Here live the people who enjoy the best 
that life affords — who have the largest incomes—and who do the most traveling. 
There is no better time to call bank services to their attention than when 
they are leaving for a trip. And there is no better method of approach than 
by selling them A-B-A Cheques. The very appearance of the Cheques is 
gratifying to people of taste—their insurance features appeal to those accus- 
tomed to manage property — and they must come to the bank to get them. 
The bank which provides its customers with A-B-A Cheques supports its 
reputation for quality and, furthermore, puts into the hands of customers travel 
cheques on which its own name appears,—an exclusive A-B-A feature. 


A:B-A CHEQUES 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Rainier—America’s 


Noblest Peak 


(Continued from page 34) 

Rainier and its slopes occupy an area ap 
proximately 18 miles square in Western 
Washington near the southern boundary of 
the state. This area of about 208,000 acres 
constitutes Rainier National Park. It is q 
striking fact that this mountain is not a 
part of the Cascade Range, although it is 
a close neighbor. Its summit is 12 miles 
west of the summit line of the Cascades 
and, therefore, Rainier is entirely within 
the Pacific Slope drainage system. As a 
result, its climate is modified and the 
growth of all vegetable life enriched, so 
that the lower slopes are burdened with 
luxuriant green forests, ferns, shrubbery 
and flowers. 

Hardier and more courageous than the 
monarchial trees, the flowers extend in a 
great zone above the timber line. They 
grow so closely that petals touch petals and 
appear to the eye like a gorgeous, unbroken 
earpet. Daisies, anemones, columbine, ery- 

— >: throniums, larkspur, bright earollas, spread 

, i ? iy) »} knee deep or to the waist. Even to the 

Yellowstone - ° 4 ZY “TY } snow line there are flowers. Alpine ava- 
| lanche lillies, undaunted by the snow, force 

Pa rk A Z3, RZ | their way up through the shallow fringes 

~ | of the drifts. Climbing upward from the 

1 TITTINY Ze : . base one first encounters forests, then flow- 

Of all National Parks, 1 Ul — ers, then glaciers, so that the contract is 


Yellowstone is the wild- 4) Ue Ga | one of the most vivid imaginable. 
est and most universal | 
in its appeal. There is 
more to see there... 
more different sorts of 
things, more natural 
wonders, more scope, 
more variety...a longer 
list of astonishing sights 
than dozens of other 
parks combined can 
offer. Daily new, always 
strange, ever full of 








change, it is the “circus 


park,” Nature's continu- 
ous Coney Island. 
Who can measure 
the value of these 
native treasures? 
Where else can you 
see them? 








Trick Falls, one of the fascinating places in 
If you are thinking of a Yellowstone — - reams Park which may be reached on 
orseback. 
vacation for yourself or your family this 


summer, we will mail, without charge or we ee as . ‘ es vs 
Rainier’s chief attraction for visitors 1s 


that summer and winter sports may be en- 
joyed at the same time. The park contains 
lakes, waterfalls, 240 miles of trail through 
virgin forest, and 28 glaciers, 50 to 500 
feet thick. To the new arrival it seems 
unbelievable that while some vacationists 

are climbing mountains, others are horse- 
For Summer Travel West, a NEW back riding, hiking, taking a refreshing dip 
in a mountain pool, fishing, toboganning, 
skiing, fighting snowball battles or cata- 


* a 
mM pulting down slopes in slippery tin pants. 
Or Ods l | e Hiking means a lot of thrills here. For 
36 
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obligation, our 64-page album of Yellow- 
stone pictures and information. Write to 
E. E. Nelson, 247 Northern Pacific Building, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 








example, visits to the great ice caverns at 
the edges of glaciers. Horseback riding 
leads to new heights, too, figuratively as 
well as literally. If you don’t believe it 
ride along the skyline trail. 

For travelers going west or east a visit 
to the park is one of the biggest sidetrip 
values possible. It is easily reached, trans- 
portation is frequent, hotel accommoda- 
tions delightfully comfortable and to and 
from the railroad the scenery is memorable. 


Glacier National Park—A 
Place To Stay 


The superlative beauty of the Glacier 
and Waterton Lakes section of the Rockies 
is in part explained by the-structural his- 
tory of the country. The rocks here tell an 
almost incredible story. The twisted, tilted, 
and sometimes folded rocky layers or strata 
of which the mountains are composed, and 
which, in Glacier Park, lie from a mile to 
two miles above the level of the sea, were 
once the bed of an ocean. 

This portion of the earth’s crust was 
lifted in the course of perhaps thousands 
of years by some tremendous pressure from 
within and faulting oceurred. The rising 
mountains split lengthwise along their 
erest, and the western edge rose thousands 
of feet higher than the eastern edge. 

Under continued pressure from within 
the earth, the western edge overlapped the 
eastern edge for several miles, producing 
the outstanding geological phenomena of 
Glacier and Waterton Lakes Parks. Then 
during, perhaps, some thousands of years, 
the higher and younger strata were eroded 
away until only the most ancient and color- 
ful shales, limestones and sandstones re- 
mained. 

The region is an unspoiled wilderness, 
and yet, within these mountains, in perfect 
harmony with the beauty wrought by 
nature, there are modern stopping places 
which serve not only as centers from which 
the parks may be explored in sections but 
as focal points for an attractive social life 
where pleasant contacts and new friend- 
ships are made. 


Every Vacation Sport Here 


Whether you travel afoot, in the saddle, 
or exclusively by automobile and launch, 
or by a combination of all these methods, 
an ideal vacation awaits in this Land of 
Shining Mountains. At the hotels and 
camps there are new and pleasant contacts 
to be made; for the nature lover there is 
a wealth of wild life: Rocky Mountain 
goat, big horn sheep, silver tip, black and 
brown bear, deer, elk, and scores of smaller 
animals and birds to be hunted with a 
camera. Myriad wild flowers border road- 
ways and trails and carpet the valleys and 
Alpine meadows. Everywhere in both parks 
they are found in great profusion. 

There is a sporty golf course close by 
the Glacier Park Hotel and another near 
the Prince of Wales Hotel. Majestic moun- 
tains everywhere challenge the hardy 
climber to test his strength and skill, while 
boating on the lakes, or merely resting on 
the broad verandas of the hotels and 
chalets tempt the less strenuously inclined 
to leisurely enjoyment. The picturesque 
Blackfeet Indians, natives of the plains 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Cuts "« Cost 
to the Regions of 


Ranches 24 Roses 


You can pack the pleasure of the Far West 


i into two weeks. 





You can take your fill of a vacation land 
fretted with painted caverns and canyons, rac- 
ing streams, mountains and mesas. 


You can visit dude ranches, National Parks, 
snow-capped ranges and take the Indian-detours. 


You can go clear to California and back, on a 
Santa Fe Summer Xcursion ticket—at a fare so rea- 
sonable you can afford to take the whole family. 


Our Escorted All-Expense Tours, weekly during June, July and 
August, include Colorado Springs, Old Santa Fé, Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, Los Angeles, San Diego, Agua Caliente (Old Mexico), 
Yosemite, San Francisco and Glacier or Yellowstone or 
Canadian Rockies, according to tour selected. Every 
detail cared for by experienced travel directors. Ask 
for booklet. 


THE INDIAN-DETOURS 
GRAND CANYON LINE 


Clip and Mail This Coupon 






W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail folders checked below: 
D California Picture Book 0 The Indian-detours 0 Colorado Summer 
0 Grand Canyon Outings 0 Escorted All-expense Tours 
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Glacier National Park—A 
Place To Stay 


(Continued from page 37 
and foothills just east of Glacier Park, 
make their summer encampments in the 
park and will entertain you with their 
legends, their songs and dances. Many 
fascinating horse-back trips are made 
throughout the parks. 

This Land of Shining Mountains, with 
its many scenic trips and its multifold 
means of enjoyable entertainment may be 
reached directly by the Great Northern 
Railway. 


Crater Lake—-The Mountain 
Sea 
In Southern Oregon, 60 miles north of 
California, stands the broken remnant of a 


once mighty mountain. In its ancient crater 
bowl lies one of the world’s scenie wonders 





-a lake whose romantic setting and be- 
witching coloring are unduplicated any 
where. 

This broken mountain itself is still lofty, 
its upper crags soaring 7,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the sea. The lake is over 1,000 feet 
below their summits, and is one of the 
deepest fresh water lakes on earth. The 
mountain crags, the lake, and the surround- 
ing territory of mountains, pinnacles and 
forests are collectively known as Crater 
Lake National Park. 

Crater Lake’s dwelling place, Mount 
Mazama, is a true member of that chain 
of extinet voleanoes that includes Rainier, 
Adams, and St. Helens in Washington, an: 
Hood, Jefferson and the Three Sisters in 
Oregon. Mount Mazama must some time 
have equalled Rainier in height, yet today 
it is only 7,000 to 8,000 feet high. Evi- 
dently there was a vast cataclysm of nature 
that carried the upper half of Mount 
Mazama away, leaving a yawning depres- 
sion. But the surrounding plains of Oregon 








FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Every investment account, whether made up entirely of 
fixed interest-bearing securities or including a proportion 
of equity issues, should have a foundation of high-grade 
bonds. Government, State, Municipal and the best Cor- 
poration bonds are the recognized media for the conserva- 
tion of capital, and are just as suitable investments for 
individuals as for savings banks, insurance companies and 


other institutions. 


The National City Company provides conveniently located 
investment offices in the following cities where recommen- 
dations for the employment of current surplus funds will 


gladly be made: 
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Albany, N. Y 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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do not show debris of an explosion. Yet 
seventeen cubie miles of rock and lava have 
vanished from the earth. The conclusion 
of geologic science is that the entire upper 
half of Mount Mazama fell in upon itself, 


Beautiful Lake Results 


The resulting crater, 6 miles long and 
5 miles wide, has gradually filled to the 
depth of 2,000 feet and formed a lake of 
the deepest indigo. 














“One wild welter of color,” said Kipling when 
he viewed the Yellowstone Falls and the Grand 
Canyon at Yellowstone Park. 


Gradually the varied wonders of Crater 
Lake came to be known—its blue waters 
and its painted cliffs, and the prospects 
that could be obtained from those cliffs, 
Llao Rock, the Watchman, the Cloud Cap, 
Glacier Peak, Garfield Peak, Vide Peak, 
and others. It was recognized as one of 
the most interesting scenic spots in the 
West and made a National Park. 


Yellowstone—The Land of 
Wonders 


While Yellowstone, the largest and most 
famous of our National parks, is well known 
as the world’s greatest geyserland, there 
are few, perhaps, who are familiar with 
the extraordinary character and _ wide 
variety of the other phenomena within its 
boundaries. These include a marvelously 
sculptured and colored canyon, grand 
waterfalls, exquisite terraces, strange 
‘*paint pots,’’ grotesque mud _ volcanoes, 
petrified forests, a great mountain-rimmed 
lake, and an astounding variety of wild 
animals. 

One of Yellowstone’s entrances is out- 
standing in historical and scenic interest— 
Gallatin Gateway. It starts from Three 
Forks, Montana, where the Gallatin, Madi- 
son and Jefferson Rivers unite to form the 
mighty Missouri. 

Commodious, easy-riding National Park 
motor coaches take the traveler for 85 
thrilling miles, from Gallatin Gateway to 
Yellowstone. The smooth highway leads 
through the rugged and painted walls of 
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Gallatin Canyon, walls that re-echo the 
daring deeds of explorer, pioneer, trapper, 
Indian and gold miner. 
bears and elk, picturesque ‘‘ dude’’ 
appear in quick succession, and always the 
snow-crested peaks of the Gallatin Range 
hold aloft their calm majesty. It is a 
highway of unending fascination, the 
chameleon-colored cliffs changing their 
fantastic forms with every mile. 

After entering Yellowstone the way 
takes you directly to the Lower and Upper 
Geyser basins, where earth’s greatest and 


finest geysers play their spectacular and | 


mysterious hot water fountains for the de- 
light of more than 200,000 visitors an- 
nually. First among them, the most cele- 
brated of all geysers, is Old 
Combining power, volume and beauty, it 
never fails to send its graceful column of 
spray and steam one hundred and fifty 
feet into the sky at intervals of from 60 
to 80 minutes. Other great geysers of this 
section are the Daisy, Riverside, 
Giantess, Grand, Great Fountain and Bee- 
hive. Deriving their power from earth’s 
internal fires, they spout and roar, some 
regularly, others at uncertain intervals, 
but always with an intense fascination. 

These, of course, are merely high lights 
on the Gallatin Gateway Yellowstone Park 
tour. Scores of interesting sights fill in 
the intervals between visits to the major 
phenomena. The Yellowstone region is a 
vast voleaniec plateau, with an average ele- 
vation of 8,000 feet. The summer days are 
mild and pleasant, the night are cool and 
restful. 











Combining power, volume and beauty, Old 
Faithful Geyser never fails to send its graceful 
column of spray and steam 150 feet into the sky 
at intervals of from 60 to 80 minutes. 


The visitor may stop at splendid hotels 
or at rustic lodges, located near the chief 
attractions. There is an informal social 
life at these hostelries—dancing, dramatic 
and musical entertainment, camp fire stories, 
talks by rangers and’ other government 
authorities on the Park’s phenomena 

It is doubtful if the West holds a more 
delightful place for a vacation than Yellow- 
stone. And there is no entrance more 
packe 
than the Gallatin Gateway route through 
the snowy mountains. 


Virgin forests, | 
laughing trout streams, the haunts of deer, | 
ranches, | 





Faithful. | 


Giant, 











Waar, ride? 


Why not? Put on a pair of chaps, 
a ten-gallon hat, and amble down 
to the corral. There’s a cayuse 
waiting for you, ready saddled, 
champing at the bit... There are 
miles of trails to explore, new 
vantage-points to seek out, new 
trout streams to discover... 


Glacier Park, the world’s greatest 
dude ranch; Puget Sound, with 
Mounts Baker and Rainier; the 
Columbia River country, with 


| The New 


‘-EAAPIRE BUILDER 


| The Luxurious 


‘ORIENTAL LIMITED 


with absorbing travel adventure | 


== 


Mount Hood; Alaska, with its 
totem-poles and sourdoughs .. . 


Horses to ride everywhere you go. 
Everybody from seven to seventy 
rides out here in the Northwest 
Adventureland! 


Come on and ride with us this sum- 
mer—take the new Empire Busider, 
the luxurious Oriental Limited to 
where you want to go. Free book- 
lets, information, and pictures 
from your local agent, or direct 
from Great Northern Travel Head- 
quarters at Saint Paul. 


— 
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Why Farmers 
Want WALLIS 
“Certified” Tractors 


tee Wallis was the first modern 4-cylinder, wheel 


type tractor under 4000 Ibs. with adequate power 
to handle 3 bottom plows. 


The first to use removable cylinder sleeves 

The first to use all cut steel and hardened gears 

The first to run all gears in oil 

The first to use all anti-friction transmission bearings 
The first to place the differential ahead of the reat axle 


The first to bring out equipment for burning low grade 
fuel without sacrificing motor efficiency on gasoline 


The first to use an oil air cleaner 
The first to use offset cylinders 
The first to use a Chrome Vanadium steel crank shaft 


The first and only one to certify design, material, work- 
manship and inspection 


The Key to Wallis Light Weight is its patented boiler 
plate steel U-Frame. 


The Wallis has been refined and perfected in field service since 
1915 without basic change. With correct design to start from, 
Wallis Engineers were able to devote their time and efforts to 

rfecting a tractor that combines to the best advantage all the 
eatures you want—Power, Durability, Renewability, Accessibil- 
ity, Balance, Economy, Simplicity, Ease of Operation, Light 
Weight, Oil Tight and Dust Proof construction. 


It has stood the test of time and improved with age. The farmer 
naturally favors the tractor with such a record. And, it’s sound 
business for him to insist upon the Wallis “Certified” Tractor. 


THe Massey-Harris Co 
mr Prairuciimiliiius te it elie bare 
Factories: Racine, Wis., Batavia, N. Y. 


Branches and Service Stocks at Leading Trade Centers 








WHY NOT 


MAKE THAT FARM PAY? 


The DO-WELL Agricultural Service, Inc. 
SPECIALIZES IN FARM MANAGEMENT 


More than 10 years extensive experience in the handling 
of large acreages of land. 

We also make inspections—locating the “leaks’’ and 
recommending proper methods. Other services include 
“Organization Surveys,” appraisals, Farm Accounts, etc. 


J. M. DOWELL, President | ; | 
Champaign, Ill. Folder of Details on Request 











Five Basic Sales Policies 

(Continued from page 10) 
tise. Most banks have long ago dis. 
carded the idea that it is not ethical 
to advertise trust services. Naturally 
the mediums chosen should be those 
that are read by the people of 
means, for that is the type of people 
whose estates are large enough to 
be profitable for your trust depart- 
ment to administer. 


Sell Trust Department To 
Trust Retailers 


Fourth: Contact with retailers, 
Almost all manufacturers and _ pro- 
dueers have found that the most 
economical distribution of their 
products is accomplished through 
the retailers. The retail merchants 
of your trust department are the 
lawyers, the insurance underwriters, 
and the official personnel of your 
bank. A great deal of trust busi- 
ness can be secured by direct selling 
to the public, and your trust depart- 
ment cannot afford to neglect per- 
sonal solicitation of business. How- 
ever, the effort spent by your trust 
department in selling the trust idea 
to lawyers, insurance underwriters 
and the official personnel of your 
bank will pay remarkable dividends. 

If you can engage the services of 
several hundred high-class salesmen 
for your trust department without 
pay, it is certainly worth any effort 
you may make. In Kansas City we 
have about 350 high-class, full-time 
insurance underwriters. Assuming 
that each of these men calls on only 
three prospects each day, a total of 
1,050 calls per day would be made. 
If we can secure the friendship and 
cooperation of these salesmen to the 
extent that they recommend our 
trust department to their clients, 
the effect will be that each day 1,050 
prospects for our trust department 
will be advised by an impartial out- 
sider to place their insurance and 
estate in our charge. 

Many men cannot be sold on leav- 
ing their estate in your care unless 
their insurance underwriter or law- 
yer, or both, advise such action. If 
you have the cooperation of the 
lawyers and insurance underwriters, 
their advice will be in your favor. 
Otherwise, it will be against you, 
and you will lose a good prospect 
without knowing why. 

If you were building a house and 
had seen a certain insulation ma- 
terial advertised, and upon inquiry, 
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your lumberman, architect, or build- 
er, in whom you had absolute con- 
fidence, advised against its use, you 
would probably drop the idea of 
purchasing it and buy what he ad- 
vised. So it is with estate and trust 
matters—you can seldom sell a pros- 
pect against the advice of his con- 
fidential attorney or insurance 
underwriter. For this reason, it is 
profitable to secure their good will. 


Direct Sales Must Accompany 
Advertising 

Fifth: Direct sales. Almost all 
great merchandising companies have 
found it imperative to use some 
direct sales effort. Many great cor- 
porations have thousands of salesmen 
ealling on their prospects. Trust 
business is no exception. 


While it is highly advisable to | 
advertise your trust services and to | 


get the cooperation of your middle- 
men, no trust department can de- 
pend on advertising and lawyers 
and underwriters to bring in its trust 
business. Advertising and working 
with lawyers and underwriters will 
bring some business, and pave the 
way for a great deal of other busi- 
ness, but the natural tendency of 
an individual to procrastinate must 
be overcome. A trained salesman, 


working out of your trust depart- 


ment, can convert your prospects 


into customers, but, if left to them- | 


selves, it might be years before they 
would come in and many of them 
would never come in. 

Why should we expect human 


beings to buy trust services when | 
they must be sold almost everything | 
else they buy? An investment in | 


trust solicitors, if properly trained 
and directed, will prove valuable 











for your bank. When attempting to | 


decide how many solicitors to hire. 
remember that it takes an endless 


amount of time to work out the | 


estate plans for a well-to-do customer 


and that, if a new business solicitor | 


receiving an average salary sells one 


$500,000 will containing a testamen- | 


ary trust each year, the net profit 
from this piece of business will more 
than pay for his salary. 


Trust Building Is Marketing 
Problem 


In summary, the problem of build- | 


ing your trust business is a market- 
ing problem, and the principles of 
marketing should be used to solve it. 
The man you are attempting to sell 


(Continued on page 42) 





Distinctive publicity will in- 
crease the public’s confidence in 
your bank. 


- 


Write for samples of our special 
“Bank Cut-Out” Calendar. 


Cie 
JOLIET CALENDAR COMPANY 


Printers and Calendar Makers 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 








Swift & Company's 


1930 Year BOOK 


Reveals some significant facts 


animals in 1929—yet slaughtering did not contri- 


Ss" & COMPANY handled over 18,000,000 meat 
bute to the company’s profits that year. 


This company has never failed to pay a dividend in 45 years 
—yet Swift & Company’s average earnings are less 
than two cents on the dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company competes with over 1,000 other packers 
for the public’s patronage — yet this company continues 
to put out new products, to extend its marketing facilities, 
to add to its volume of sales. 


The name of Swift & Company is associated most frequently 
with MEAT—yet any one of the by-products manufac- 
tured by this company is, in itself, a huge business. 
SWIFT & COMPANY’S 1930 Year Book gives these 
interesting facts in detail—and many more. It tells how 
Swift & Company, through diversification, is able to y 
consolidate its position as one of the best organized, Ps 
most economically managed, efficient concerrs in the -” 
country. 
If you would like a copy of the 
Swift @ Company 1930 Year 
Book, please fill out this cou- 
pon, and it will be sent to you, +” 
free of charge. ¢ 
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Five Basic Sales Policies 
(Continued from page 41) 

your trust services is the same human 
being who buys other products, and 
the marketing principles which have 
proven successful in selling him 
other products will prove success- 
ful in selling him the services of 
your trust department. 

Analyze your market and build 
your trust services to fill popular 
need. Set up an organization of 
trained men capable of expeditiously 
and thoroughly taking care of all 
trust business coming to the depart- 
ment. Advertise your product in 
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suitable mediums and by direct mail 
methods. Secure the cooperation and 
good will of the lawyers, insurance 
underwriters and official personnel 
of your institution. 

Put a corps of trained solicitors 
in the field to secure the profits from 
your merchandising efforts. 


A Trust Investment 
Program 
(Continued from page 12 
certain sacred types of securities, 
may we not ask, ‘‘Are there not 
many bonds eligible by statute, to 
selection for trust investment which 


aE 


Mercantile-Commerce 


n number, our patrons ex- 
ceed one-fifth of the esti- 
mated population of St. Louis! 
...When people “at home” ac- 
cept a bank, it is a good rec- 
ommendation to people in 
other parts - we thought... 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


“LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY & STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL” 
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are less entitled to confidence than 
are many of the common stocks of 
proven companies ?’’ 

How many trust funds would 
have been benefited had the securities 
included common stock of General 
Electric, National Biscuit, New York 
Central, and American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., instead of joint stock 
land bank bonds or some obseure 
municipals ! 

Although the trustee may adhere 
strictly in his selection to the list of 
securities prescribed by statute, he 
may subject the fund to peril which 
may even result in a dissipation of 
a considerable portion of the fund. 
Then, who assumes the 
sibility ? 

In weighing the desirability of 
various types of securities, it must 
also be remembered that a fixed rate 
of dollar income does not necessarily 
insure a fixed rate of purchasing 
power or, stated in another way, in- 
come measured in terms of economic 
goods or utilities. 

In periods of high commodity 
prices, although income in terms of 
dollars may remain unimpaired, the 
amount of goods and services which 
ean be purchased with this income is 
seriously reduced. When commodity 
prices rise, there is a tendency for 
corporate earnings to rise so that 
dividend rates on stocks in terms of 
dollars also tend to increase. 

Income from an investment pro- 
gram made up of bonds and stocks is, 
therefore, likely to provide more 
stable purchasing power than income 
from a program made up entirely of 
securities paying a fixed rate of 
dollar return. 


To Pick A Good Loan 
Officer 


(Continued from page 15) 
anece—and so his intrinsic reliability 
would be impaired. 

Accordingly, those selected for 
this department must employ gen- 
erous finals. 

The person making the loans must 
understand the art of selling. He 
must sell himself through his gra- 
cious manner and his willingness to 
serve, and he must display unstudied 
attention and interest—this no one 
ean do for him. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that he possess these requisites. 

Selling commodities is not exactly 
the same as selling in the loan de- 
partment of a bank. 

The writing must be well poised, 


respon- 
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rapid and concentrated in style, and 
the pressure uniform. It differs from 
the commercial salesman’s 
The looped consonants above the 
lines will reveai the writer’s vision. 
The tongue cannot be too fluent— 
therefore the small ‘‘o’’ and ‘‘a’”’ 
will be closed. 

All salesmen, no matter what they 
may sell, employ long loops below the 
lines. In the specimen presented— 
all of these requirements are well 
displayed—therefore, such a writer 
is well suited to work in the loan de- 
partment of a bank. It is interesting 
to note that successful loan em- 
ployees or heads wear conservative 
garments, and are immaculate in 
personal appearance. 


How To Advance As A 
Banker 


(Continued from page 16) 

The modern bank has a set of 
rules, or a standard, and never 
deviates from it. How foolish a teller 
feels when he has turned down a 


hand. | 


check for lack of proper identifica- | 


tion, only to have the person step up 
to an officer and ‘‘talk’’ him into 
cashing it! 

Be willing to admit a mistake. If 
you have short-changed someone, beg 
his or her pardon and say you did 


not do it intentionally. If you are | 
doubtful about whether you made a | 


mistake in change, say, ‘‘I am sorry, | 


but I believe I made the correct 
change, and if I am over that amount 
when I balance, I shall certainly give 
it to you.’’ You might add that you 
balanee your cage every day, and a 
record is kept of any overage or 
shortage. 

Never be positive that you are 
right or say that you do not rectify 


mistakes ; because someone may want 


to return a hundred or so that you 
overpaid them and, if you ‘‘could 
not make a mistake,”’ 
belong to you. 


Another important thing is the | 
sorting out of mutilated currency. | 


It is a disgrace for a bank to tolerate 
the practice of handing out mutil- 
ated bills. Torn and dirty bills should 
be sent to the Federal Reserve Bank 
for redemption—never 
over the counter. The majority of 


people like clean or new money. This | 


is a good advertisement for the bank 
and costs only a little effort on your 


part in sorting the bad bills from the | 


good ones. 


it would not 
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FINANCING 
by use of 
WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 
is full lained 
in this book ~ = 


Write for your 
FREE COPY 





AVE you considered 

the advantages of 
warehouse receipts in 
financing your customers who 
manufacture ordistribute staple 
merchandise? Our 32-page booklet, just pub- 
lished, contains a complete description of 
warehouse receipts as credit instruments— 
explains the advantages of negotiable and 
non-negotiable receipts for varied credit pur- 
poses—discusses the new development in 
financing known as “Field Warehousing.” We 
invite you to send for acopy. Public merchan- 
dise warehousing is a subject on which every 
modern-minded banker should be fully 
informed. 
Public Merchandise Warehouse Division 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASS’N 
1717 Adams-Franklin Building, Chicago, Illinois 








given out | 








SECURE YOUR LOANS 
TO MANUFACTURERS 


With Warehouse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 
Through the Lawrence System 
of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts”’ 


Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, President 
37 Drumm St. 
San Francisco 
403 Hoyt St., Portland 


One La Salle Street 


W. P. Story Bldg. 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 
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Hew big a building shall be 
planned? What will be its im- 
mediate and ultimate proportions? 
How many stories shall it have? 
To what design shall it conform? 

These are among the principal 
questions which must be answered 
by the average building committee 
confronted with the problem of plan- 
ning a bank building for exclusive 
occupancy. The determination of 
these questions, insofar as it is in- 
fluenced by non-architectural con- 
siderations, must rest upon a careful 
analysis of present operating condi- 
tions and an estimate of probable 
future growth. 

It is precisely in this connection 
that those charged with the respon- 
sibility of planning the building 
frequently go wrong, because of the 
faulty premises and insufficient or 
erroneous data utilized in the form- 
ulation of conclusions. 

Perhaps the most frequently 
employed method of securing 
the necessary information is to 
ask the heads of the various de- 
partments to prepare estimates 
of future space requirements. 
These often result in absurdly 
unwarranted figures which, in 
the majority of cases, show a 
tendency to exceed justifiable 
space allotments. In _ other 
cases they are quite inadequate. 

The difficulty lies in the fact 
that common standards of 
measurement are not employed 
and that the variations in ex- 
isting conditions with respect 
to space assignment, ranging, 
as they do, from extreme liber- 
ality to extreme parsimony, are 
not properly taken into ac- 
eount. Very little, if any, 


thought is given to opportuni- 
ties for improvement in organ- 
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Plan For Expansion 


The Third of Three Articles 


By HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


Senior Member, H. A. Hopf and Company, New York 


Management Engineers and Building Planning Specialists 


ization or methods of procedure. 

It requires considerable skill, ex- 
perience and knowledge of the work 
as a whole, as well as of the individ- 
ual processes, accurately to interpret 
the factors involved, in the light of 
future development. Therefore, un- 
less an institution simply contents 
itself, as sometimes happens, with 
reproducing in the new building an 
enlarged edition of its existing quar- 
ters, a study must be made of the 
possibilities for securing greater 
effectiveness in results. 


Hire Trained Engineers To 
Estimate Size 


In a large eastern bank, the rapid 
growth of which had necessitated the 
occupancy of several different build- 
ings in the financial district, it 
required a period of nearly three 
months of painstaking analysis and 


How To Be Prepared 


For Expansion 


1. Have trained specialists col- 
laborate with department heads in 
making plans. 


2. Classify departments and 
schedule number of employees. 


3. Measure space actually occu- 
pied and, where needed, increase 
area to 66 square feet per person. 


4. Have department heads list 
character and volume of estimated 
expansion. 


5. Compile space requirements 
for five years from these data. 





study to measure present and pro- 
spective space requirements. The 
study was undertaken by trained 
engineers in the employ of the bank 
planning committee who worked in 
collaboration with all the depart- 
ment heads interested and checked 
back every single fact incorporated 
in the detailed space schedule ulti- 
mately compiled. 

A description of the methods em- 
ployed in making this schedule will 
be of interest. The work of each 
department was classified and the 
number of employees, subdivided by 
typical positions, was scheduled. 
Exact measurements of the space 
actually occupied were then made 
and, in all cases where density of 
oceupaney was too great for effective 
work, additional areas were added 
to the resulting figures so as to 
bring them to the minimum standard 

of 66 square feet per person 
(including aisle space and fixed 
equipment). 

The department heads were 
asked to list the character and 
volume of any new work which 
might be anticipated during 
the period to elapse before oc- 
eupaney of the new building. 
After carefully checking the 
information thus obtained, the 
engineer compiled estimates of 
the personnel and equipment 
requirements which it was con- 
sidered would be necessary at 
the approximate time of com- 
pletion of the new building 
and for a period of five years 
thereafter. He then deter- 
mined from these the probable 
space requirements at the same 
dates. 

This process had the advan- 
tage of enlisting the coopera- 
tion and securing the opinions 
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of department heads, but its chief 
yalue rested upon the utilization of 
the experience and skill of specialists 
who were trained to collect the 
essential data and to interpret them 
correctly. The accurate information 
obtained in this manner enabled the 
planning committee to furnish to the 
architect basic figures of value in 
determining the size and general 
proportions of the building. 


ddd 50% To Estimated 
Expansion 


Generally speaking, where expan- 
sion may be expected, it is advisable 
to add 50 to 100% to the figures 
representing the probable space re- 
quirements, to allow for future 
growth. It is not unusual to find 
this margin of safety completely 
used up in less than a deeade, and 
it is obviously inadvisable to predi- 
eate building requirements upon an 
element of time of lesser extent with- 
out facing the necessity of expensive 
changes within a few years after 
oecupaney of the new building. 

The disposition of the surplus 
space until the organization reaches 
the maximum size provided for is a 
practical question, the solution of 
which may be readily reached along 
lines not inimical to the interests of 
the bank. 

Oceasionally it may be practical 
to allow a limited number of out- 
side tenants, whose requirements eall 
for small suites, to occupy space 
until such time as it must be assigned 
to use by the bank itself. 

In other cases, the bank—very 
wisely probably—arranges the plan- 
ning of its quarters in such fashion 
that the surplus space is distributed 
among the various departments and 
either held by them in reserve for 
future expansion or actually ab- 


sorbed in the operating space 
through the utilization of more 


liberal standards of space assign- 
ment than are really warranted. In 
the latter case, it becomes necessary, 
as density of occupancy increases, 
greatly to reduce the standards of 
space assignment per individual 
employee. In the former ease the 
Space may either be left wholly un- 
occupied or may be utilized for 
such purposes as assembly and club 
room for employees, cafeteria, and 
so on, which, while desirable in 
themselves, are not necessary to the 
conduct of the banking business. 
Assuming that a consensus of 
opinion has been reached concerning 


the area to be provided, the next 
question is the problem of height. 
A good many variable factors enter 
into consideration but from the 
standpoint of planning the interior, 
we may confine ourselves to those 
which are directly pertinent to the 
needs and requirements of the work 
itself. 

Judged by the number of em 
ployees, it will be found, as a rule, 
that a bank is composed of three or 
four large departments and a num- 


HE stone col- 

umns and 
trim, against a 
field of Wyan- 
dotte red brick, 
in the Citizens 
Bank & Trust 





ber of smaller departments. From 
the practical standpoint, and with 
due regard to the needs of compact- 
ness of arrangement, it is advisable 
to locate each of the large depart- 
ments on a different floor so that 
growth and expansion may occur 
into areas immediately adjacent to 
those initially occupied. It is good 
planning to associate the smaller 
with the larger departments on each 
floor, so that these smaller units may 


(Continued on page 46) 





Company, Dans- 
ville, N. Y., 
harmonize with 
the Colonial 
Architecture of 
the Genesee 
Valley. 


Carries On the Old Tradition 


ee a part of Lord Rochester's domain, Dansville, 
in the Genesee country of Western New York, is distinguished 
as the home of Clara Barton, founder of the American Red Cross. 
Commercially, its manufactures of shoes, tissue paper and machinery, 
also its publishing house and nurserymen, are widely known. 

Sole occupant of its own snug valley, its gems of Colonial 
architecture half-hidden by venerable trees, Dansville surrounds its 
five thousand residents with an atmosphere of serene composure. 
In planning new buildings for a town of such well-defined character, 
one feels drawn toward a single, most a type of architecture. 


The urge is not to show the townsfol 


something new, but to re- 


create their native atmosphere in the new stones, bricks and mortar. 

A recent addition to Dansville’s architecture is the Citizens Bank 
& Trust Company. It is built of fine materials, many of which are 
available only thru modern processes and transportation. Its modern 
appointments mesh with to-day’s banking practice. Yet this build- 
ing does not belittle less well-groomed neighbors. It joins them 
in expressing the town’s native spirit. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS « ENGINEERS 


ITTING the town is only one of a number 

f major considerations in planning a new 
bank building. Fitting the bank’s business, 
and its a are equally important. These, 
and other vital factors, are more thoroughly 
discussed in “Building the Bank for Busi- 
ness.’? It is well to understand these matters 
even if your need for a new building is far 
distant. 

You are welcome to a copy of this booklet, 
without obligation. The coupon will bring it 
by return mail. 
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TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 


me a copy of the booklet “Building the Bank 
for Business.” 


Name: 
Address: 









Plan For Expansion 


(Continued from paye 45 
be easily displaced and reloeated in 
other parts of the building. 

In stressing this arrangement, it 
must of course be borne in mind 
that the dominating and controlling 
factors in the planning of a bank 
building are the arrangement, loca- 
tion, size and general proportions of 
the main banking room. 

It is not always understood and 
recognized that there are positive 
limits to horizontal expansion of 
related work. If these are exceeded, 






HIS representative 


the cost of intercommuniecation be- 
comes excessive, the flow of work is 
obstructed, and inordinate delays in 
the performance of successive steps 
in the procedure are likely to oceur. 
In such eases it is good planning 
to divide the work, placing a part on 
the floor above or below and thus 
providing vertical communication 
which may be facilitated by the in- 
troduction of special stairways, lifts, 
telautographs, and so on. 
Considerations of cost may compel 
an organization facing rapid ex- 
pansion and growth to keep its 


BANK 
LOCKS 


The STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 
equipped its Safe Deposit Vaults 
with Yale Double-Nose “Change- 
able-Key” Locks. 





installation is 


further proof of the definite security 
afforded by YALE BANK Locks. The 


country’s finest safe deposit vaults are 


Yale equipped. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Chicago, Ill. 
Architects 


E. A. Strauss & Son, Chicago, II. 
Bank Vault Engineers 


Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Builders of Vault Equipment 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 





YALE MARKED 


IS YALE MADE 








building program very closely ad. 
justed to its current space require. 
ments. In that event, irrespective 
of internal operating conditions, jt 
may be concluded to limit the height 
of the building to one or two stories 
above the banking room, thereby 
making it possible to plan for 
simpler and less expensive construe. 
tion, to concentrate the fixed service 
elements such as toilets, stairways 
and locker rooms, and to dispense 
with elaborate elevator service. 

Assuming a_ building of - this 
character to be of simple and readily 
expanded design, it is _ feasible, 
provided sufficient ground area is 
available, to add horizontally to the 
building as the need for additional 
space asserts itself. 


Newspapers Will Teach 
Thrift 


(Continued from page 20 
ly short time to make what is called 
a speculative profit. 

Even when the speculator’s belief 
is based on long experience, deep 
study, and painstaking accumula- 
tion of first-hand knowledge, he very 
frequently finds that he risked a lot 
to gain little or nothing. 

The man who risks his money on 
hearsay or ‘smart’ advice is not even 
speculating. He is either a gambler 
or a sucker and generally he isn’t a 
gambler. 


Li Hung Chang On Money 


There may be cases where gam- 
bling is not immoral, and in some of 
those eases gambling may not be 
foolish, but the gambler ought to 
have his eyes open. He ought not to 
tell himself that he is depositing his 
money, trusteeing it, lending it, go- 
ing into partnership with it, or spec- 
ulating with it. When you bet on the 
result of pure chance without knowl- 
edge or ability to control the out- 
come, you are gambling. 

Too many people who ask bankers 
or solid investment dealers about 
their money after they place it, find 
out that they have become gamblers 
without knowing it. Even when in- 
vited to gamble it’s well to remember 
the great Chinese diplomat, Li Hung 
Chang and his maxim, ‘‘I seldom 
gamble at all and I never gamble 
unless I ean watch the dealer.’’ 

You may lose your money on that 
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kind of gambling, and probably will 
—but it won’t be sucker money that 


is lost. 
The Pity of It! 


There are nine inevitable deserip- 
tions of the man with money— 
hoarder, consumer, depositor, trust- 
ward, lender, partner, speculator, 
gambler, sucker. Like the last of 
Shakespeare’s seven ages, the last 
of these nine is often spoken of as 
“second childishness and mere ob- 
livion.”’ But the pitiful part of it 
all is that the sucker money (half a 
billion dollars of it is extracted every 
year) does not belong entirely to 
morons or come-ons. 

Millions of dollars of it come out 
of the pockets of clergymen, physi- 
cians, architects, engineers, college 
professors, crop producers, mothers, 
students,—people who are in many 
ways equal and in some ways super- 
ior to the bankers and investment 
dealers who could have saved them 
from the criminals who refer to their 
victims as suckers. 


Analyze Borrowers’ 
Statements 


(Continued from page 18 
ular trade obligations? What due to 
affiliated concerns ? 

3. Are any accounts secured? 

4. Is the voucher system used? 
If not, what means is there of being 
sure that the payables show all 
proper invoices? 


Other Current Liabilities 


1, What is the reason for the ap- 
pearance of items such as bankers 
acceptances, letters of credit, trade 
acceptances, deposit liabilities, and 
so on? 

2. What is the basis for the pro- 
vision for federal taxes? 

3. Are the proper accruals set up 
for such items as wages, taxes, rent, 
and so on? 

4. Have proper reserves been set 
up to meet maturing obligations? 

5. Are there any profit-sharing 
arrangements or unpaid dividends. 


Mortgages and Bonds 


1. What is the amount and what 
do they cover? Secure certificates 
from trustees. 

2. What is the nature of any 


liens set up? 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Beautify 
any Bank 


And where can the true artistic 
touch be better applied than in 
the window arrangement! Athey 
shades assure seclusion after clos- 
ing hours without shutting out 
light, when set to screen lower 
part of street windows. This 
avoids injuring the feelings of 
customers who might wish to 
enter. 


Hundreds of Ameriga’s finest banks, schoo!s 
and office buildings have eliminated the 
replacement expense of awnings and ordi- 
nary shades, and are equipped with Athey 
Accordion Pleated Window Shades that are 
extremely durable and by far the most eco- 
nomical and efficient. 


Athey shades let in the light and shut out 
the glare. They can be raised from the 
bottom or lowered from the top at will. 
They permit partial or complete shading as 
desired. Their special translucent cloth 
diffuses a soft, agreeable light even when 
shades are completely drawn. Scientific 
ventilating qualities assure fresh air with- 
out draft 


Athey Features 


Made of high-grade coutil, herringbone 
weave, 200 threads to the square inch, mer- 
cerized and calendered to a smooth finish. 
Resists dirt. Dyed in seven non-fading 
colors to harmonize with various office fin- 
ishes. Always the same distance from the 
window. No rollers, latches, catches or 
springs to slip, stick or break. In any 
length and in widths up to 16 feet. Sun- 
bursts for Circle head, segmental, or 
Gothic windows. Also operating shades 
for skylights 


Accordion Pleated 


WINDOW SHADES 


“s ATHEY COMPANY “zisissice 
BANKS ——e_ a 
ae a Meé@nagers 
aan 6141 W. 65th St. Chicago, Il. Construction 
BUILDINGS mene a Cities Send us your specifica 
SCHOOLS n Cana : tons or e for — 
Etc. CRESSWELL-POMEROY, Reg’d., po feet reer Ronn 


Attractive Shades wil 


















































































































































Ridgely Farmers State 
Bank, Springfield, Il. 






Montreal and Toronto of carious tnetallations. 








ILLUMINATED DIRECTIONAL 


SIGNS for INTERIORS 


@ WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG on electric 


Sketches 
Furnished 
Without 
Obligation 


directional signs for your bank interior and windows. Also 
for our catalog on Bronze Tablets, Name Plates and Bronze 


Signs. 


@ Manufacturers of most complete line of SIGNS 


FOR BANKS in this country. 
PRICE BROTHERS, 2640-48 No. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, III. 











A 
Banker's 


Bank 


... always ready 
to serve you in 


the St. Louis 


territory 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


~ i FOURTH STREET- OLIVE fo PIN 
ST. LOUIS 














SIGNS 


ELECTRIC DIRECTIONAL 
CHANGEABLE 
BRONZE 
NAME PLATE 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 
BANKERS FISH SKIN SEALS 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Beston - Detroit - San Francisco Los Angeles 








Analyze Borrowers’ 
Statements 


(Continued from page 47) 
3. What are the maturities, terms 
of payment, interest rates and sink- 
ing fund requirements ? 


Net Worth 


1. In the reconciliation of sur. 
plus, is there any evidence of irregu- 
larities ? 


Contingent Liabilities 


1. Has the business endorsed any 
bonds or stocks of subsidiary or af- 
filiated concerns? 

2. Has the business sold or dis- 
counted any draft or bill of exchange 
or drawn a trade acceptance? Do 
these show as contingent liabilities 
until paid? 

3. What contracted agreements 
exist as to profit sharing. or sale of 
goods ? 


Firmness With Directors 
Pays 


The following story is told by 
Channing H. Cox, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Boston. 

‘*A young man who had been a 
bank examiner became president of 
a bank. One of his directors, the 
head of a large business and a most 
important man in the community, 
came to him and asked him to make 
a loan to a friend. The president de- 
clined to do so as he did not regard 
it as a proper risk. 

‘‘The disappointed director but- 
tonholed several of his fellow direc- 
tors and at their next meeting moved 
that the loan be made. Others sup- 
ported him and it looked as if the 
vote might be passed. The young 
president then spoke up and said in 
substance that of course he would 
make no loan without the approval 
of the directors and it must also be 
understood that as long as he re- 
mained president the directors could 
not make any loan without his ap- 
proval. 

‘‘That settled the matter, but the 
president felt so sure that the im- 
portant director would resign that 
he sent a broker to him to see if he 
would sell his stock. To his surprise, 
the broker reported that Mr. In- 
portant Director had refused to sell 
his stock, saying, ‘We have a new 
president and I guess the young fel- 
| low is all right. Anyway he had the 


999 


| sand to turn me down’. 
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The Bankers Librarian 





Profits’ Hiding Places Revealed 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS, 
by Donald A. Laird, published 
by B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
New York. Cloth, 272 pages, 
$3.50. 

The author calls this ‘‘ psychology,’’ but 
it is more the intelligent application of 
practical commonsense to the problems of 
the everyday business world in a way to 
reveal new sources of profit. 

Every executive will find this a valuable 
book because it is so full of meat; be- 
cause it furnishes direct pathways through 
the labyrinth of business functioning which 
are not always clear to the mind not 
trained to find them. 

Mr. Laird takes first the subject ‘‘ Profits 
From the Right Job’’ and emphasizes the 
importance of each man being suited to 
his job. Then he deals with ‘‘ Profits From 
Less Fatigue’’ and shows how small 
changes in equipment have so reduced the 
fatigue of the worker as to materially in- 
erease his output, hence the profits to the 
concern. Next he deals with ‘‘ Profits From 
Personal Development’’ and points out 
how executives can so develop themselves 
as to bring more profit to their businesses. 
Finally he emphasizes the importance of 
loyal morale on the part of employees as 
a source of profit. 

The banker will find this book full of 
banking hints as well as applications to 
the businesses he deals with in his loaning 
eapacity. 


For The Banker’s Leisure 
Moments 


A HIstTory OF FINANCIAL SPEC- 
ULATION by R. H. Mottram 
Published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Cloth, 305 pages, $4. 

Few, if any, books have taken financial 
speculation and treated it from its sociolog- 
ical and economic aspect. Because it is 
one of the least known and understood of 
social institutions, Mr. Mottram, himself 
a banker and novelist, has written this 
interesting history on the subject. 

The author begins his book with an at- 
tempt to define financial speculation and 
with a discussion of speculation as an 
element of human progress. Some of the 
features which he treats with great clarity 
and simplicity are: speculation in Classical 
and Biblical times and in the Dark Ages: 
the reasons why the Eastern element is 
still dominant in speculation; the ambig- 
uous dreams and nightmare panics of the 
eighteenth century; the foundation of 
credit and the dawn of the modern world 
in economies; America entering the 
twentieth century; the modern world and 
the Great War and some of its con- 
sequences. 

For the banker who wants some inter- 
esting reading of the side which will 
develop his general knowledge and under- 
standing of his field. 


Recent Books 


THE History oF Economics by Othmar 
Spann. Published by W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc. New York, Cloth, 311 pages, 
$3.50. A survey of the whole field of 
economics in the light of the problems 
it presents today, written by one of the 
most distinguished economists of our 
time. 


‘*MANNA-HATIN’’—*The Story of New 
York. Published by The Manhattan 
Company of New York. Cardboard, 218 
pages.—A biography of the life of New 
York City. 


FOREIGN 
Madden and Dr. Marcus Nadler. Fub- 
lished by The Ronald Press, N. Y., 
Cloth, 425 pages, $6.—An analysis of 
the legal, political and economie factors 
involved in foreign investing. 
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SectritTies by Dr. John T. 


Rochester 
Boston 


APPLIED BUSINESS FINANCE by Edmond 
E. Lincoln. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 779 pages, Cloth, 
$5.—A discussion of the problems of 
business finance which actually arise 
from day to day in the average in- 
dustrial concern, ineludmg both manu- 
facturing and trading enterprises. 


FEDERAL BANKING Laws edited by John 
Edson Brady, published by the Brady 
Publishing Corporation, N. Y., Leather, 
246 pages, $3.—A compilation of the 
Federal statutes, applicable to national 
banks and state banks and trust com- 
panies which are members of the Federal 
Reserve system. 


UTILITIES AND UNIVERSAL PROSPERITY by 
John M. Bruce, published by Farrar & 
Rinehart, Ine., N. Y. Cloth, 131 pages, 
$2.—An analysis of the potentialities of 
the utilities field. 7 


_ 





In the new Chrysler 
Building Branch of 


The Equitable 
Trust Company 


The Equitable Trust Company's new up- 
town branch will protect its vaults and 
safe deposit boxes with Sargent & Green- 
leaf Time, Combination and Secret Key 
Changing Safe Deposit Locks. Architects: 
Equitable Trust Company, York & Saw- 
yer. Chrysler Building, William Van Alen. 


Sargent 
s Greenleaf 


Incorporated 
New York 
Chicago 





FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON 










Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(check square for information desired) 


Please send complete information on S&G Se- 
one Key Changing Sealed Key Safe Deposit 
oc 


oO Please estimate installation from attached 


plans. 
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Safeguarding 
Customers’ 
Confidential Business 


we you telephone to custom- 
ets do you broadcast to listeners 
the fact that he has renewed a note, 
or discussed other confidential 
matters? If so—why not give con- 
sideration to pro- 
vision for phone 
privacy by using 
the Hush-A-Phone? 


Hush-A-Phone for 
standard desk 
phone. Snaps in- 
stantly on the 
mouth piece. 


For the “French”? Phone 


we announce the 


NEW HUSH-A-PHONE 


Ts is a beautiful object in bake- 
lite having the appearance of a 
desk clock, and functioning as a 
phone silencer. Space does not per- 
mit of illustration. We will be pleased 
to send literature on either model. 


Just Write 


“Please send literature on “French” 
Model ( ) Regular Model ( ) 


Hush-A-Phone Corporation 


43 West 16th St., New York City 





AND 
EMBOSSED SEALS 
in Gold and Colors 


We make all kinds—for 
advertising purposes, address 
labels, decorations, etc. Striking, 
artistic, individual designs. Write 
for free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


1627 R Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Reprints of any article in this magazine 
may be procured if ordered within 60 days 
of the date of issue. 


Increased 
Balances —~ 


If a depositor learns of new reasons 
why an increased balance would be 
beneficial to him, he will naturally 
add to his account. Copies of the re- 


print “How Depositors Benefit From 
A Worth-while Balance In The Bank” 
placed on the counter and labelled 
“Take One” will accomplish this end 
without effort on the part of the 
bank. They may be procured in any 
quantity at 2c each from 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 So. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 





“Overs and Shorts” 


Near Perfection 


Ed Keating of the Central Manu- 
facturing District Bank, Chicago, is 
quoted as telling this one. 

‘A salesman in West Texas was 
describing the various opportunities 
of that part of the country. In his 
enthusiasm he said, ‘All that West 
Texas needs to become the garden 


A German customer comes next, 
His English has a break. 

‘*De bank I draw him over, so? 
Dere must be a mistake.”’ 


A haughty dame sails grandly in, 
No trouble does she make. 

‘*T’ll write a check to fix it up, 
But there is some mistake.”’ 


spot of the world 
is good people 
and water.’ 
‘*The prospect 
had heard the 
claims of real 
estate men be- 
fore and was too 
much for him. 
He shrugged his 
shoulders and 
came back with 
‘That’s all that 
hell needs’.’’ 





Needed 


Inventions 
Jaek for lift- 


| ing mortgages. 


Dollars that 
will not shrink. 


THE CASHIER 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) 


The Cashier has a desk apart, equipped 
in latest style, with buzzers, phones 
and works of art his time to help be- 
guile. But, if the truth were evident, 
a bet on this I’d lay, he does the work 
of president for which he gets no pay. 
He’s buying bonds or counting pence 
or making loans to ginks because the 
Chief’s ‘fin conference’? upon some 
nearby links. He listens to the tale of 
woe the speculator brings who says 
that he must have more dough or lose 
his shirt and things. He also lends 
attentive ear (the only loan I’ll bet) 
to dry-goods dealers far and near 
whose businesses are ‘“‘wet.’”? Both 
business man and crook he’ll greet 
with handshake and a laugh his duty 
is to pick the wheat from out the daily 
chaff. The Cashier’s labors seem quite 
few for which he gets much dough; 
you’d think that all he had to do was 
just say “Yes” or “‘No.” 


These are the 
things, day 
after day, 

The weary 
tellers take, 

As patiently 
they strive 
to show, 

Who made 
that darned 
mistake. 





Qualifications 
Necessary 


William G. 
Edens followed 
Comptroller 
Pole of the Cur. 
rency on_ the 
American Bank- 
ers Association 
Convention pro- 





Automatic bal- 
ancing device 
for women’s check books. 

Calendar that eliminates the first 
of the month. 


That Perennial Mistake 
By L. H. Hurr 


One thing is queer about a bank, 
And this is not a fake; 

Whenever there’s an overdraft 
There’s always a mistake. 


A man comes in with frown so black 
It makes your knees to shake; 
‘*Now, I ain’t wrote no checks this 
week, 
There must be a mistake.’’ 


A sweet young thing comes shyly in, 
Her heart is all aquake ; 

‘*T haven’t used up all my checks, 
There must be a mistake.’’ 





gram and took 
the opportunity 
to tell the following story : 

‘*T have always cherished a whole- 
some respect for the judgment of 
Mr. Pole, because he married a Ken- 
tucky girl. Her home was in Frank- 
lin, the capital of Simpson County, 
now a highly eultured community, 
but in its earliest history, very rough, 
so much so that a court officer by the 
name of Boisseau used to swear in 
his witnesses with this formula: ‘Do 
you swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
far as it can be done in Simpson 
County?’ ’’ 

a 

The new ‘stenog’ looked like a 
million dollars. ‘‘Class’’ was writ- 
ten all over her. The office force in 
accord acclaimed her, ‘‘Some Dame.” 
Then she opened her velvet lips and 
said to the office boy, ‘‘Say, Bozo, 
ain’t there no carbon paper around 


this dump ?’’ 
— Exchange Spark” Exchange Bank, Tulsa, 
cla. 
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LWAYS, the greatest minds 

have projected themselves 

into parts of the world other than 
their own. 

Shakespeare, who never left 
England, laid the scenes of his 
plays in many parts of the Euro- 
pean continent, in Asia Minor, and 
even in far-off Africa! 


Homer and Dante, with none of 
our present actual knowledge of 
the earth's form, yet had their own 
definite conception of the world as 
a whole. 

This interest in the character of 
the planet we live on is I 
an attribute not only 
of the very great, but of 
every truly cultivated 
man and woman. 

It is this interest 
which makes the study 
of maps so fascinating. 

Crowded with the 
delights of unexpected 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 
Airline and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books 
General Printing 


Maps Atlases 


Sehool Maps 

Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 

Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Publications 


Text Books 
Children's Books 





The GLOBE on the Banke Side.where 
Shakspere acted. 


often? Teach your children to 
enjoy them as well. 

Rand MCNally & Company have 
been for 60 years the best known 
and most highly regarded makers of 
fine globes, maps, and atlases for 
general and _ special 
uses. 

And the habit of 
precision in detail, so 
absolutely essential to 
quality map making, 
carries over into all 
Rand MC€Nally & 
Company’s many 
varied activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GomPANy 


Washington 
National Press Bldg. 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-4 


Exuisits AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Atenue, New York 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
559 Mission St. 


125 EB. Sizth St. 
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Our Banking System Changes — 


But Slowly 


Analysis of the new Bankers Directory shows that: 


Decreases in banks of all classes were less than 4%. Small 
bank decrease, on a percentage basis, was less than that of the 
large banks. Only 10°% of the nation’s total deposits are 
handled by the 18,000 banks below $1,000,000 in total deposits. 


THE RAND M€Na.tiy BANKERS DIRECTORY 
(The Bankers Blue Book) with selected 
lists of Investment Houses—Attorneys— 
Dealers in Bank Equipment Service and 
Supplies. 108th semi-annual edition cor- 
rected to January 1930. 3000 pages illus- 
trated with 79 maps. Cloth, $15.00 per copy. 
Published by Rand McNally & Co., 536 So. 
Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


HE net decrease of 927 in Ameri. 

ean banks during 1929 becomes 
less significant, when one considers 
that this figure is only 4% of the 
total and that the country is still 
over-banked on the basis of pre-war 
figures. 

The disappearance of unit bank- 
ing is still in the distance unless the 
present rate of change becomes great- 
lv accelerated. 

These conelusions grow out of an 
analysis of the January 1930 edition 
of the Rand M€Nally Bankers Diree- 
tory (Blue Book), and a comparison 
of that volume with the correspond- 
ing edition of a vear ago. They are 
for banks reporting deposits only. 

It is interesting to group the 
banks, whose names, locations, of- 
ficers, departments, financial state- 
ments and correspondent relation- 
ships are here given in full, taking 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 








“Here’s the new January 1930 Bankers Blue 
Book, just off the press.” 


them out of the geographical-alpha- 
betical order in which the Blue Book 
lists them, and rearranging them by 
size of deposits. Taking $1,000,000 
as the minimum, below which any 
bank can unhesitatingly be described 
as ‘‘small,’’ we have 17,984 banks re- 
porting themselves small as of Jan- 
vary 1930—a decrease of 725 since 
January 1929 in banks below $1,- 
000,000 deposits—a decrease ratio 
slightly under 4%. This leaves only 
6,496 banks of $1,000,000 deposits 
and over as against 6,698 in this class 
for January, 1929—a decrease of 202 
or 3%. 


In these upper brackets decreases 
are due almost entirely to consolida- 
tions or absorptions. The same is 
true; in large measure, of the de- 
erease in banks between $1,000,000 
and $5,000,000 deposits. Here we 
have 4,969 in the 1930 Blue Book as 
against 5,125 a year ago—a decrease 
of 156, or just about 3%. 

Banks below a million dollars in 
deposits have been the most numer- 
ous to liquidate and it would seem 
that the disappearance of only 725 
from this class is a smaller loss than 
the country’s banking system could 
have sustained with tranquillity. It 
is noteworthy that only one in 25 of 
these banks has disappeared and 
that, even now, the entire 17,984 of 
them hold less than 10% of the coun- 
try’s total deposits. 

It seems to the present writer that 
too much stress has been laid on 
small capitalization as an indication 
of uselessness to business or unprofit- 
ableness in a banking corporation. 
A bank with the proper field in 
which to develop and the proper 
management with which to attract 
and safe-guard, say $1,000,000 of 


(Continued on page 54) 


The year’s changes in American banking at a glance 


DEPOSIT CLASS 


$40,000,000 and over .... 
25,000,000 to 40,000,000 . . 


10,000,000 to 25,000,000 . . 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000... 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 

Less than 1,000,000 


Total banks... 


NUMBER IN 

1929 
185 

138 

477 

773 
5,125 

18,709 
25,407 


NUMBER IN 


DECREASE 


DECREASE 


1930 
175 10 
133 5 
468 9 
751 22 
4,969 156 
17,984 725 
24,480 927 
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BANKS LISTED IN 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY (Blue Book) 
JANUARY, 1930 EDITION 
Enumerated by States, classified by amount of deposits 


A—$25,000,000 and over 
B—$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 





C—$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
D—$500,000 to $1,000,000 


E—$250,000 to $500,000 
F—Under $250,000 




















State A B Cc D E F Total State A B Cc D E F Total 
Alabama 1 7 37 #455 85 164 349 Nebraska (Ex. Oma.) 3 39 120 291 337 790 
Alaska 6 5 3 14 maha 2 3 4 2 1 12 
= meee - 7. =. of (a Nebraska 2 6 43 122 292 337 802 
- : Nevada 1 10 13 5 6 35 
California (Ex. Los A.. , 
New Hampshire 1 11 56 27 14 14 123 
& San F.) 2 18 128 84 «+4101 4 «650. ©§©6383 
Los Angeles 5 3 4 2 2 16 New Jersey (Ex. Jersey C., 
San Francisco 10 2 2 14 a 6 a ~ 7 53 16 be 
California 23 134 486 #103 «450 8 413 Newark 4 10 =s-'12 4 30 
Colorado (Ex. Den), 5 32 43 62 #J7 ~~ 259 Paterson 1 5 6 2 17 
Denver Dl ge eee ee oe Now Jeseey “77 89 284 101 53 16 560 
Colorado 3 8 34 47 6 118 293 New Mexico 1 ; Ff 2 56 
Conn. (Ex. Bridgeport, New York (Ex. Alb., 
Hartford & New Brooklyn, Buff., 
S Haven) a4 92 27 19 15 197 N. Y. C., Rochester 
_ Bridgeport 1 5 5 | 12 & Syracuse) 1 111 «6424 «©6183 )=—o 112. Ss 29 860 
\ 
c Hartford 5 6 z I I 20 bany 7 3 2 3 15 
S New Haven 2 7 5 14 Brooklyn 17 13 9 2 41 
4 Connecticut 8 62 109 29 20 15 243 Sine Vets City * ad — : i 
0 Delaware 1 6 12 13 #10 #7 49 * se Hacc . | 12 
e Dist. of Columbia 2 13 18 5 2 40 Syracuse 3 3 1 7 
Florida 1 9 s&s &© 8 71 2 ee ee ee 
Ss Georgia (Ex. Atl.) 2 2 43 44 «+77 «+253 ~~ 421 New York 99 180 473 194 118 37 1101 
3e Atlanta 1 2 1 2 3 9 North Carolina 2 8 74 64 94 175 417 
nan : oe a North Dakota 3 15 30 95 263 406 
Ohio (Ex. Cin., Clev., 
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Our Banking System 
Changes—But Slowly 
(Continued from page 52) 
deposit funds, might be more useful, 
and certainly would be more profit- 
able to stockholders, on a $25,000 
capital, than a bank with $100,000 
eapital which lacked either the op- 
portunity or the ability to attract as 

much as $250,000 deposits. 
Except for small and entirely 


seems a minimum, below which no 
bank, unless a very young one, 
could eall itself worth while, what- 
ever its capital—and there are 
7,946 sueh banks in the 1930 Blue 
Book. Taking their average deposits 
at the median figure of $125,000 
(which is probably high enough) the 
disappearance by merger or volun- 
tary liquidation of every one of them 
would mean the shifting to larger 
institutions of less than a billion dol- 





isolated communities, two hundred lars in deposits. This would be 


and fifty thousand dollars deposits nearer 1% than 2% of American 








OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by thousands of banks, institu- 
tions and individuals the country over. 








available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
AACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN CITIES 


Executive Office 


PRINCIPAL 


BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4 


TWENTY TWO 


BANK, POST OFFICE, AND INDUSTRIAL VAULTS 
ACTUALLY SAVED BY LAKE ERIE-ANAKIN 
GAS FROM THE YEGGS ATTACK IN 1929 


Our record is now one hundred and fifty-one Banks, Nine U. S. Post Offices, and 
many hundreds of Jewelers, Merchants, and Industrials saved from either Night 
Burglary or Daylight Hold-up. In ONE WEEK ALONE we saved four United 
States Post Offices. 

On March 19th, 1929, our new System of CHEMICAL WARFARE GAS and 
ANAKIN RELOCKING DEVICES was soprores by The Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories after exhaustive tests during which the System resisted every known form 
of burglarious attack. 

In addition, therefore, to absolute Protection, this System will obtain for you 
a discount of ten plus ten per cent from standard Burglary Insurance with all 
Companies belonging to t:1e National Bureau. 


OVER $66,000,000 
















THERE HAS NEVER BEEN A SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON THIS 
NEW UNDERWRITER’S LABORATORIES APPROVED SYSTEM. 


YOUR BANK MAY BE NEXT 
Why Not Get The Facts Today? 


ANAKINEPROTEX 


BURGLAR- PROOF PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION OF 
THE LAKE ERIE CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO,U.S.A 
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bank deposits as a whole. 

The banks below a quarter of a 
million dollars in deposits are numer. 
ous in only a few of the states. Over 
50% of them are in the eight states 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Texas. By adding only eight more 
states, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Wisconsin nearly 75% of 
banks below a quarter of a million 
dollars deposits can be located in the 
sixteen states mentioned. 

Even banks with between a quar- 
{cr and a half million dollars de- 
posits seem too numerous per square 
mile in many sections, numbering as 
they do, 5,608. 

The 4,430 banks shown with over 
$500,000 deposits, but less than a 
million each, are probably useful and 
profitable institutions in particular 
cases. Many banks of that size are 
perhaps quite big enough to meet 
the needs of their communities and 
earn satisfactory returns for stock- 
holders. However, it seems safe to 
say that if the funds now held in all 
banks of less than half a million de- 
posits were transferred to the nearest 
bank of $500,000 deposits or more, 
America would have few banks below 
$1,000,000 in deposits and fewer 
‘inevitable economie demands for 
branch banking’’, 

As Hon. John W. Pole, Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, told the House 
Committee on Banking & Currency 
when he appeared before that body 
on February 25, 1930, ‘‘ The remedy 
most frequently suggested for the 
failure of small banks is the inaugu- 
ration of better bank management. 
The principal advocates of this rem- 
edy are those familiar with or 
engaged in banking as it is earried 
on by the large city banks. 
Their study of the small bank 
situation—especially the small coun- 
try banks—has shown certain weak- 
nesses in management, such as lack 
of a sound and definite loan policy; 
the lack of adequate credit informa- 
tion; the failure to build up an ade- 
quate liquid secondary reserve of 
securities ; a lack of adequate knowl- 
edge of the securities market; the 
failure to obtain a diversification of 
loans, that is to say, too great a pro- 
portion of the loans are made upon 
the same class of security or eredit. 

‘*No one who has made a compre- 
hensive study of small country banks 
ean deny that the above conditions 
exist. Their chief significance, how- 
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ever, lies in their comparison with 
the operations of the metropolitan 
banks. It has never been convincing- 
ly pointed out exactly how these 
small country banks could adopt 
these more approved methods of 
banking. 

‘*To invite the small bank to adopt 
the efficient methods of a large city 
bank would be to ask it to lift itself 
by its own boot straps. As a remedy 
for country bank failures, the estab- 
lishment of improved banking 
methods is theoretically sound but 
impossible practically of general 
realization. The business is too small 
in volume, too limited in diversity, 
and too circumscribed geographically 
to create a normal motive for the 
establishment of the high type of 
management possessed by the city 
banks.’’ 

Taking all banks below a million 
dollars deposits and averaging their 
deposit holdings at the median figure 
for each class would give an approxi- 
mate total for all 18,000 of them 
amounting to $6,320,000,000 or only 
a little over 10% of the country’s 
total bank deposits of $60,680,000,- 
000. This total, as reported to the 
Blue Book has increased a little over 
a billion dollars from the total re- 
ported by American banks to the 
January 1929 Blue Book. 

A complete tabulation of banks by 
states, with sub-totals for cities of 
over a hundred million dollars total 
deposits, with break-down into three 
classes above a million dollars de- 
posits and three classes below that 
figure appears on the previous page. 


A Worthless Machine Gun 


A certain bank president was re- 
eently boasting about the wonderful 
protection he had against daylight 
holdups. He proudly exhibited a 
machine gun which was kept in the 
vault, as well as various types and 
sizes of guns and revolvers. 

He was questioned as to who used 
the machine gun. He replied that it 
had never been used. When asked if 
any one in the bank knew how to use 
it, he seratehed his head and ad- 
mitted that no one did. As a matter 
of fact, very few people in the bank 
were familiar with guns. 

This illustrates the importance of 
making sure that employees not only 
know where to put their hands on a 
gun, but know what to do with it. 
Regular target practice to keep up 
interest in the use of fire-arms is im- 


portant, even in the smallest bank. | 











Keeping Up 
Profits... 


under present conditions is a 


matter of vital importance to 
all banks. That is why we have 
published a little booklet cov- 
ering this timely subject. 


A copy will gladly be sent you 
upon request 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-- OF CHICAGO --:- 
Banking —All Departments 


AFFILIATED 


CHICAGO TRUST THE NATIONAL 


-- COMPANY: -:- REPYUBEHEIC 
Complete Trust Service 


Investment Securities and 
Real Estate Loans Corporate Financing 

















ERHAPS you know that I have been a sub- 
scriber to The Bankers Monthly for several 
years. My own copy is circulated around 


among our employees, and various articles 
marked for their attention. 

We have from time to time ordered reprints 
of various articles, for the reason that we 
want the attention of persons in a particular 
department directed to that certain article. 


L. J. DERFLINGER 


Cashier, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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The Tariff Question In 


Outline Form 
By W. F. GEPHART 


Vice President, First National Bank in St. Louis 


No other political question has, through- 
out the history of the United States, oc- 
cupied so much of the time of Congress as 
the Tariff Question. It is also a question 
upon which almost every citizen is ready to 
give advice and yet essentially it is one of 
the most involved economic political ques- 
tions which Congress has to consider. 

Four fun- 
lamental 
premises 
may be laid 
down with 
respect to 
the tariff 
question. 

First: It 
is in its prae- 
tical aspects 
primarily a 
political 
rather than 
an economic 
question. 

Second: 
The protec- 
tive tariff is 
an integral 
part of the 
philosophy of the national state. 








W. F. GEPHART 


Third: No considerable number of peo- 
ple in the United States believe either in 
free trade or a tariff for revenue only and 
neither of the political parties any longer 
adheres to such a doctrine. 


Fourth: The majority of the popular 
arguments for the protective tariff have 
little or no economic validity. 

The tariff in, its practical aspects in the 
United States can scarcely be considered a 
political party question, since we find mem- 
bers of each party favoring or opposing a 
particular tariff largely on the basis of the 
interests of their constituents. When Han- 
cock was a candidate for President, he was 
much ridiculed for stating that the tariff 
was a local question and yet, perhaps, no 
truer statement has ever been made of the 
protective tariff. From time to time a de- 
mand arises for a scientific tariff and in 
popular opinion, it is believed that such a 
thing is possible. It is argued that the 
true basis of a scientific tariff is the dif- 
ference in the cost of production between 
a country enacting the tariff and abroad. 
However, when an attempt is made to make 
a practical application of this rule it is 
quite impossible, if for no other reason 
than that there is no such thing as the cost 
of production abroad, since such eosts differ 
from country to country and from firm to 
firm. 

Another popular idea, depending upon 
one’s inherited political party allegiance, 
is that the consumer either pays all the 
tariff, or no part of it. As a matter of 
fact, whether the consumer pays all of it 
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or none of it or more than it or a part of 
it depends upon a careful analysis of the 
facts in each case. 

It is very probable that the tariff has 
neither hindered nor helped the industrial 
development of the United States nearly as 
much as is popularly assumed. We would 
have been a great industrial nation whether 
we had a high protective tariff or a low 
protective tariff. Indeed, industry and 
business would have been better served by 
less frequent changes in the tariff whether 
the prevailing tariff was high or low. 


—<———_— 





Problems of Investment 
Management 


By EDGAR LAWRENCE SMITH 


President, Irving Investors Management Co. Inc. 


In this changing world, every form of 
security available in the investment mar- 
ket is subject to some degree of change in 
value. 

For this reason, there is no such thing as 
a single, safe, permanent investment. 

In managing investment funds, we are 
dealing with risk and the sooner we recog- 
nize this 
fact, the 
sooner shall 
we be able to 
serve  effec- 
tively those 
who call 
upon us for 
the manage- 
ment of their 
invested 
funds. 

Our diffi- 
culties will 
include, how- 
ever, the 
failure of a 
large pro- 
portion of 

EDGAR LAWRENCE SMITH ‘He public to 

recognize the 
hazard concealed in mortgage and bond in- 
vestments on the one hand, and on the 
other, its firm conviction that the obvious 
fluctuations in stock prices place a holding 
of common stocks unalterably and forever 
in the category of speculation. 


——$_$_$$$<$<—$  ———————— 





Certainly stocks can be _ speculative 
enough over a short period of time, as 
recent history amply demonstrates, but the 
long term underlying trend in a _ well- 
selected list of common stocks represent: 
ing leading well-managed industries, has 
been consistently upward in this country 
for as long as the records are available. 

The hazard in diversified stocks is real 
and it is obvious, but it is a short term 
hazard. The hazard in bonds and other 
maturing obligations, on the other hand, is 
not so apparent, and is, to a far greater 
extent, a long term hazard. 


Bearing in mind that equities in the 
form of diversified common stocks repre- 
sent a short term risk, and bonds a long 


What Important Bankers Say 


term risk, we may start with the simple 
proposition that combining the two risks 
by holding one-half of a fund in bonds and 
the other half in equities tends to neutral- 
ize both hazards. 





What Earnings The Trust 
Department Should Show 


By HENRY A. THEIS 
Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co. 
New York City 

A questionnaire was sent to a number of 
banks located in various sections of the 
country, asking them to furnish a state- 
ment of in- 
come and ex- 
penses in 
strict accord 
with a stand- 
ard formula, 
which we 
supplied. 

The pur. 
pose of this 
question- 
naire was to 
ascertain the 
percentage 
of net profits 
to gross in- 
come. An 
analysis of 
the replies 
showed that 7% make net earnings of from 
15% to 20% of the gross; 14% made 20% 
to 25%; 10% made 25% to 30%; 14% 
made 30% to 35%; 10% made 35% to 
40%; 14% made 40% to 45%; 10% made 
45% to 50%; and 21% made over 50% 
net earnings of the gross income. 

Analyzing these returns by states, we find 
that territorial location alone does not con- 
trol earnings. The average earnings are 
somewhere between 35% and 40%. Per- 
haps it might be well to take 3744% as the 
standard against which to check the earn- 
ings of your trust business. 





HENRY A. THEIS 





Make Trust Matters Clear 
By ALFRED E. SMITH 


Chairman of the Board, County Trust Co. 
New York 

How do you treat the fellow with whom 
you are dealing? How do you meet him? 
In what frame of mind do you leave him? 

We are acquiring too much in this coun- 
try the habit of talking over the head of 
the man on the street. Nobody likes to 
admit that he doesn’t understand anything 
Why put him in that position? 

Recently a man came into our trust com 
pany and tried to conduct some business 
with one of our officials. He finally asked 
for me. His only trouble was that the 
official with whom he talked insisted upon 
referring to a security he held as his 
‘fequity’’, and he did not know what that 
word meant. 

All of our business is built on confidence 
—the confidence that the man who is deal- 
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jing with you has in your institution, in 
your ability, in your integrity, and above 
all, in your desire to treat him right. The 
easiest way to have him retain all of that 
regard for you is to talk to him in plain 
English. Use the ordinary language that 
the man on the street understands. 


What Constitutes Savings 
Advertising? 


By DON KNOWLTON 
Publicity Manager Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

‘‘Why do savers choose a bank?’’ For 
all practical purposes a savings account in 
one good bank is just as good as in an- 
other good bank. The main reason savings 
customers choose a bank is because it is 
the nearest or the most convenient. If 
there are two equally convenient, he selects 
the one he likes the best. Based on this 
assumption, advertising appeals for sav- 
ings business should stress convenience and 
feature the institution as a pleasant place 
to do banking? 

There should be considerable thrift ad- 
vertising, but not of the sort which tried 
to persuade people who did not have sav- 
ings accounts to open them. Present day 
thrift advertising lays emphasis on an 
effort to persuade people already fa- 
miliar with a savings department to save 
more money. Here, too, the changing pub- 
lic point of view must be taken into con- 
sideration. In the old days many people 
regarded a savings account as an end of 
itself. They saved money with the inten- 
tion of keeping it in the bank. Today most 
people save money for the purpose of spend- 
ing it for something—to make a down pay- 
ment on an automobile or a home, or to 
invest in stocks or bonds. The savings 
account has ceased being an end in itself 
and has become a means of acquiring some- 
thing else. We might as well accept this 
situation and merchandise the savings ac- 
count, not as an investment, but as a 
method whereby people can get the things 
out of life which will bring them satisfae- 
tion and happiness. 


So there is a great deal more to adver- 
tising savings than merely advertising 
thrift. Savings advertising should empha- 
size the satisfactions which come from hav- 
ing enough money to buy what you want 
rather than merely the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a balance in the bank. But most im- 
portant is the advertising of convenience 
of location and featuring the institution 
itself as a pleasant place to do business. 


Sherrill Joins First National Co. 
St. Louis 


William M. Sherrill, for several years 
manager of the Mail Sales and Circulation 
department of Caldwell & Company, invest- 
ment banking firm of Nashville, Tennessee, 
has resigned his position to become adver- 








tising manager for the First National Com- | 
pany, investment division of the First Na- | 


tional Bank in St. Louis. 

Mr. Sherrill’s practical experience in 
the commercial and investment banking 
field, as well as his financial advertising 


experience, well qualify him for his new 


work. 
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A telephone 
for every six people 


TODAY there is a Bell tele- 
phone for every six people in the 
United States. This compares 
with one telephone for every nine 
people in 1920, one for every six- 
teen in 1910, and one for every 
ninety persons in 1900. 

The business of the Bell System 
has both stability and growth. 
The interests that it serves are as 
diversified and as widespread as 
the nation itself. The growth of 
the System is not only due to the 
growth in population, but to a 
constantly increasing growth of 
the telephone habit. 


In order to meet this growing 





demand, construction expendi- 
tures of the Bell System during 
the last five years have been more 
than $2,000,000,000, and it is 
estimated that similar expendi- 
tures during the next five years will 
be well in excess of this amount. 

The present assets of the 
System total more than four bil- 
lion dollars, only 25% of which 
is represented by funded debt. 
Because of its conservative capi- 
talization, net earnings are more 
than four times interest require- 
ments. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ““ Bell Telephone Securities’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 


HAVE had an op 
material in THE 


rtunity to make a careful check on the 
ANKERS Mon uty. I find it interesting and 


valuable for reference on topics in bank management. Topics are 
frequently treated too briefly in textbooks to give the student a 
thorough understanding of the details of a problem in bank man- 
agement. THe Bankers MonrTHty, with its emphasis on oo yore 
of banking, serves just the purpose needed for more detailed and 
extensive treatment of these very important subjects. 

I might add further that I am highly pleased in every way with 
your publication, and I should regret very much not to have it 


come to my desk. 


James B. Trant 


Dean, School of Commerce, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Chase National Becomes 
World’s Largest Bank 


The Chase National Bank, of the City of 
New York, is now the largest bank in the 
world, due to its recently voted merger with 
the Equitable Trust 
Co. and the Inter- 
state Trust Co. 

The new institu- 
tion will have re- 
sources of nearly 
three billion dol- 
lars, thus enabling 
the Chase to jump 
over the heads of 
the National City 
bank and the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. into 
W. W. ALDRICH first place among 

the banks of the 





United States. 

It is believed that the total combined 
resources will be $2,800,000,000. 

Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the board 
ot the Chase will be chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; Charles S. McCain, presi- 
dent of the Chase will be chairman of the 
board; and Winthrop W. Aldrich, presi- 
dent of the Equitable, will be president of 
the consolidated institution. 

This consolidation gives New York three 
banks with resources above $2,000,000,000 
while London has two. The National City 
Bank at the close of last year had $2,206,- 
000,000, while the Guaranty Trust had 
about $2,017,000,000. In London, the Mid- 
land and Lloyd’s were over the $2,000,- 
000,000 mark. 


Decker Announces $1.80 
Dividend for Northwest 
Bancorporation 


k. W. Decker, president of the North- 
west Bancorporation announces that as 
compared with dividends paid of $1.80 a 
share, the earnings for 1929 were in excess 
of $4.50 a share on the $50 par value stock. 

If the net operating earnings of $7,450,- 
134.72 are divided by the number of shares 
of stock outstanding the earnings will be 
found to be considerably in excess of $4.50. 
This is because the calculation includes 
only earnings applicable to stock owned by 
Northwest Bancorporation. 

Following the announcement that the 
First National Bank of Mandan had be- 
come affiliated with Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion, Charles W. Wright was elected vice 
president of the Mandan Bank. Mr. Wright 
formerly was cashier of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank at Baker, Oregon, and prior 
to that was with the First National Bank, 
Union, Oregon. He also was identified with 
the Bank of Haines, Oregon. 





GEORGE C. CUTLER was appointed a 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York recently. He will be con- 
nected with the Trust Department. 
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McGarrah American Member 

of International Bank 

Gates W. McGarrah recently resigned 
his position as chairman of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank to accept the posi- 
tion of American director for the Bank of 
International Settlements. He sailed al- 
most immediately for Paris. 

When Mr. McGarrah became chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in 1927, he 
resigned the position of chairman of the 
executive committee of the Chase National. 

The Federal Reserve Board has just 
designated J. Herbert Case to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. McGarrah as Chair- 
man of the Board and Federal Reserve 
Agent. 


W. P. SHARPE, resident vice-president 
of the Mereantile-Commerce Co. of St. 
Louis, has assumed charge of the com- 
pany ’s New York office, located at 14 Wall 
Street. The Mercantile-Commerce Co. is 
the investment division of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Co. 


Emerson and DeLaney Join 
Hanover Bank 


The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York, has added Will Emerson, 
formerly with the Cambridge Associates, 
Boston and Thomas F. DeLaney, Jr. for- 
merly with John Wanamaker Co. New York, 
to its new business staff. Harry A. Traut- 
man has been promoted from Assistant 
Secretary to Assistant Vice President. 


Mortimer Heads New Guaranty 
Trust Co., Los Angeles 


Frank C. Mortimer, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, has been elect- 
ed president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. 


of Los Angeles, 
just organized, 
with authorized 


capital of $1,000,- 
000. 

Mr. Mortimer has 
also been elected 
president of the 
. | Harold G. Ferguson 
FRANK C. MORTIMER Finance Co., Ltd., 

just organized, with 
capital of $2,000,000. 

Harold G. Ferguson will be chairman of 
the board and Dain Sturges, vice president 
of the Citizens National Bank, will be vice 
president, of both companies. 

Mr. Mortimer was in the banking busi- 
ness in San Francisco from 1896 to 1907, 
when he became an executive of the First 
National Bank of Berkeley. In 1917 he 
went to the National City Bank of New 
York. In 1924 he became vice president of 
the Citizens National. 











Paul L. Hardesty Joins 
Chatham Phenix 


The Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Co., New York announces the elec. 
tion of Paul L. Hardesty of Chicago as an 
assistant vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Hardesty 
has been on the of- 
ficial staff of the 
First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and prior to that 
of the Union Trust 
Co. He is one of 
the best known and 
considered one of 
the ablest of the 
younger generation 
of bankers in Chi- 
cago and comes to Chatham Phenix with an 
unusual record of achievement. 

He will divide his time between New 
York and Chicago and will direct the field 
operations of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank in the middle west from the Chicago 
office, 105 South La Salle Street. 





PAUL L. HARDESTY 





New Procedure for 1930 
I. B. A. Convention 


A new form of program approved by the 
Board of Governors, combining sugges- 
tions from many different sources, is to be 
put into operation at the 1930 convention 
in New Orleans. 

One predominate change is in the 
length of the convention. Heretofore it has 
run for six days, from Sunday through 
Friday. Under the new plan, the conven- 
tion will begin, as before, on Sunday, but 
the final session will be held on Wednes- 
day morning, a period of four days. 

The important changes in the program 
are: The closed executive session on Mon- 
day afternoon, restricted to accredited 
delegates and alternates; the open com- 
mittee meetings to which interested dele- 
gates are invited, not only to hear but to 
enter into the discussion; the summariza- 
tion of committee reports on the conven- 
tion floor, with copies of complete reports 
for all delegates at the time of presenta- 
tion; and the saving in time of forty- 
eight hours for the benefit of the delegates. 


Chase National Bank Displays 
New Paper Money 


With all denominations of the new size 
paper money obtainable for the first time, 
a first showing of the entire series from 
the familiar one dollar bill to the rarely 
seen five hundred, one thousand, five thou- 
sand and ten thousand dollar notes, have 
been placed on display in the Chase Bank 
Collection of Moneys of the World located 
on Floor B in the main office of The Chase 
National Bank at Pine and Nassau streets, 
New York City. 
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Marine Midland Corp. Acquires 
Fidelity Trust Co. N. Y. 


An agreement has been approved for the 
acquisition of Fidelity Trust Co. of New 
York by an exchange of stock on the basis 
of 13%, shares of Marine Midland for each 
share of capital 
stock of Fidelity 
Trust Co., when ac- 
companied by one 
share of Fitrust 
Corporation, the 
securities affiliate 
of Fidelity Trust 
Company. 

Upon consum 
mation of the plan, 
it is understood 
that Ernest Stauf- 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. fen, Jr., chairman 

of the Board of 
the Marine Midland Corporation, will be- 
come chairman of the Fidelity Trust Co.; 
James G. Blaine will continue as president 
and Samuel 8. Conover will become chair- 
man of the executive committee. Harral 8. 
Tenney, vice president of Marine Midland 
Corp., will become vice president of Fidelity 
Trust Co. Marine Midland Corp. will be 
represented on the Fidelity Trust Company 
Board of Directors. 








S. Sloane Colt Elected Vice 
President of Bankers Trust Co. 


8S. Sloane Colt, who has been a vice- 
president of the National City Bank, has 
been elected vice-president of Bankers 
Trust Co., New York. Mr. Colt was a viee 
president of Farmers Loan and Trust Co. 
until its affiliation with the National City 
Bank and since June of last year has held 
the same office with the National City 
Bank. 


Medley G. B. Whelpley To 
Head New American 
Express Bank 
Medley G. B. Whelpley was recently 


elected president of the new American Ex- 
press Bank and Trust Co. New York at an 








organization meeting of the incorporators. | 


William T. Hoops was elected vice presi- 
dent and E. J. Donahue was elected secre- 
tary. It was stated after the meeting that 
the new bank is expected to begin business 
in April at 65 Broadway, with a paid-in 


eapital and surplus of $15,000,000. The | 


headquarters of the bank will occupy the 
ground floor of the American Express 


Building at 65 Broadway, New York. Ex- | 


tensive alterations are being made to ac- 
commodate the bank. 





CARL D. FENHAGEN, Jr., was elected 
an assistant vice president of the Baltimore 
Trust Co., Baltimore, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Donald Symington, 
president, following a meeting of the board 
of directors. 

MARK A. HANNA, vice president of 
The Bankette Company, Inc. announces the 
removal of its offices and service depart 


ment to enlarged quarters at 88 Broad | 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own branches in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are invited 
to communicate with the 


Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 


C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, £E.C.2 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for transacting 
banking business of every description. Together with its affilia- 
tions it operates over 2450 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and, in addition to offices in the Atlantic Liners Aguitamia, 


Berengaria and Mauretania, has agents and correspondents in all 

parts of the world. The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London, 

E.C. 2 and at 196 Piccadilly, London, W.1 are specially equipped 
for the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON; E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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Central Hanover 
Correspondent Banks Meet 


Following a suggestion made by George 
W. Davison, president of Central Hanover, 
before the American Bankers Convention 
at San Francisco that the future need of 
American banking was for good local man. 
agement and close cooperation between 
banks in the smaller cities and their corre. 
spondent banks in the large centers, a con- 
vention of the Georgia correspondent banks 
of the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, was held in Atlanta 
recently to strengthen relationships and 
develop closer cooperation between the 
Georgia Banks and the New York corre- 
spondent, with a view to placing as effee. 
tively as possible the organization and 
helpfulness of the New York bank at the 
service of the local institutions. 

Officials from the main office of Central 
Hanover include Henry P. Turnbull, Vice 
President, B. A. Morton, Vice President of 
the Trust Department, W. Tresckow, As. 
sistant Vice President in charge of the 
New Business Department, W. B. Smith, 


Assistant Vice President and W. C. Ben- 
nett, Assistant Vice President in charge of 
business promotion for correspondent 
banks. 


Merger Report Denied 


Some time ago, it was reported that a 
merger had taken place between The 
Continental Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York and the Fidelity Trust Co. 

A letter from the first bank states that 
negotiations for the merger have ended 
and no merger will take place. 


HENRY J. SCHULER has been elected 
vice president and cashier of the Bank of 
America National Association, New York 
succeeding Charles E. Curtis, who resigned. 
Mr. Curtis had been cashier of the bank 
for about 10 years. Mr. Schuler was a vice 
president prior to the appointment. 


WALTER J. ARING, who for six years 
has been in charge of development main- 
tenance of all property owned and con- 
trolled by The Union Trust Co. of Cleve- 
land, has resigned his position with the 
bank to head a new division of The H. K. 
Ferguson Co., international engineers and 
builders, which will handle the design and 
construction of office buildings, banks and 
other commercial structures. 


J. C. ANDERSON, assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of the new business de- 
partment of the Union Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, has been made vice president. 


EDWARD A. VOSMER, formerly As- 
sistant cashier and assistant to the presi- 
dent has been elected vice president of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co. of Cincinnati. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER. President of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of Daniel B. 
Grant as a vice president. Mr. Grant has 
been Joint Manager of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. offices in England. 
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State & Town 


Alabam: 


Greenville 


Huntsville 
Loxley 
Montgomery 


Arkansas 
Little Rock 


Pocahontas 


Florida 
Clermont _ 
Panama City 


Georgia 


Fort Gaines 
Macon 


Thomaston 


Idaho 
Burley 


Illinois 


Chicago 


Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Freeport 
Peoria 


Indiana 
Hobart 
Mt. Vernon 
Union City 


lowa 
Bloomfield 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Michigan 
Flint 


Jackson 
Minnesota 


Faribault 


Owatonna 
Pine Island 


St. Bonifacius 
Stewart 

Carl Junction 
Catawissa 


Ethel 
Lamar 


Nebraska 
Bushnell 
Cozad 
Grand Island 
Oxford 
Seward 
York. 

Sidney 

New Jersey 

Newark 


Passaic 
Roebling 


North Carolina 
Hickory 
Raleigh 


Williamston 


North Dakota 
Hatton 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


As reported to the Rand McNally Bankers Directory 


Use this table to keep your Blue Book up to date 


7 Conversions: 10 Successions; 21 Mergers; 12 Title Changes; 19 Taken Over 
3 Purchases; 5 Absorptions; 4 Consolidations; 1 Moved 


> 


PRESENT NAME Former NAME 


Bank of Greenville and First Merger 
National Bank 

Huntsville Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 

Loxley State Bank Absorbed 

Fourth National Bank Taken over 


First National Bank 


Henderson National Bank 
Farmers State Bank (New) 
First National Bank 


American Exchange Trust Exchange National Bank and Purchased 
Co American Southern Trust 


Co. 
Randolph County Bank and Taken over 
Pocahontas State Bank 


Randolph State Bank 


First State Bank Succeeds 
Bank of St. Andrew, St. And- Consolidation 
rew, and Commercial Bank 


First National Bank First National Bank 

Union Savings Bank 

Merchants & Mechanics Bank Merchants & Mechanics Sav- Title 
ings Bank 

Thomaston Banking Co. Title 


State Bank of Clermont 
Commercial Bank 


and Merger 


Citizens & Southern Bank 


Burley Bank & Trust Co Burley National Bank Conversion 


Columbia State Savings Bank Chicago Avenue Trust & Sav- Merger 
ings Bank and Columbia 
State Savings Bank 
Chicago City Bank & Trust Chicago City Bank & Trust Merger 
Co Co., Guarantee Trust & 
Savings Bank and United 
State Bank 
Madison-Kedzie Trust & Sav- Madison & Kedzie 
ings Bank Bank 
Chicago Lawn State Bank Gage Park State Bank and Merger 
Chicago Lawn State Bank 
First National Bank Second National Bank Taken over 
Commercial Merchants Na- Commercial National Bank Merger 
tional Bank & Trust Co and Merchants & Illinois 
National Bank 


State Succeeds 


American Trust & Savings Taken over 
Bank 

Mt. Vernon National Bank & Taken over 
Trust Co. 

Commercial Bank & Trust Co. Atlas State Bank and Com- Merger 

mercial National Bank 


First State Bank 


Old First National Bank 


State Bank of Davis County National Bank of Bloomfield Merger 
and Bloomfield State Bank 


Union Trust Co. of Maryland National Bank of Baltimore Merger 
and Union Trust Co. of 
Maryland 


First National Bank & Trust First National Bank Title 
‘o. 
Union & Peoples National National Union Bank & Tr. Merger 
Bank Co. and Peoples Nat'l Bk. 
Faribault State Bank & Trust Faribault State Bank Title 
o. 
Security Bank & Trust Co. Security State Bank Title 
Citizens State Bank Oronoco State Bank, Oronoco Taken over 
Minn. 


Taken over 
Taken over 


Peoples State Bank Farmers State Bank 
Farmers & Merchants State Stewart State Bank 
Bank 


Bank of Carl Junction Taken over 

Bank of Robertsville,Roberts- Taken over 
ville, Mo. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank Bank of Ethel Taken over 

Barton County State Bank a State Bank, Keno- Taken over 

ma, Mo. 


Citizens Bank 
Bank of Catawissa 


Conversion 


First National Bank American State Bank 
; Conversion 


First National Bank in Cozad Farmers State Bank 


Nebraska National Bank Nebraska State Bank Conversion 
Security State Bank Bank of Oxford Absorbed 
Cattle National Bank State Bank of Nebraska Conversion 
Bank of Commerce American State Bank Succeeds 


The American National Bank The American Bank of Sidney Conversion 


Central Bank & Trust Co Parisi Trust Co. Succeeds 
Guaranty State Bank Rizsak State Bank Succeeds 
First National Bank & Trust First National Bank Title 


Co. 


First National Bank Consolidated Trust Co. 

Raleigh Banking & Trust Apex Bank, Apex, 
Co., Apex Branch Carolina 

Branch Banking & Trust Co., Farmers & Merchants Bank Succeeds 
Williamston Branch of 
Wilson, N. C 


4 Taken over 
North Taken over 


Farmers & Merchants First 


National Bank and Merger 
National Bank 


Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank 
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How CHANGED 


* 


CaPprmraL 


$1,000,000 


1,000,000 


65,000 


SURPLUS & 


E N 
Puogirs PRESIDENT 


$906,278 W. C. Bowman 


500,000 A. B. Banks 


13,000 J. W. Brown 


Surplus 


25,000 
75,000 


50,000 
25,000 
100,000 


50,000 


1,600,000 


2,000,000 
50,000 


60,000 


700,000 


12,000 


30,000 
10,000 


25,000 


2,880C. O. Roe 
45,000 J. D. Sellers 


17,349 T. W. Hawkes 
120,630 Wm. Murphy 


33,000 H. E. Hemingway 


L. P. Hwass 


2,643,180 F. C. Rathje 


G. R. Boyles 


2,378,930 J. Wachenheimer 


20,000 J. W. Iddings 


10,000 Elmer Kerr 


H. L. Sprowls 


A. G. Bishop 


833,670 H. S. Reynolds 


4,890H. J. Steffen 


... Chas. Downs 
12,000 W. E. Kramme 


6,860G. O. Unruh 
Py G. A. Matz 
44,990 A. J. Guendel 
GES 6 o0004cb ened 
ind te Walter Cattle 
11,490 W. G. Liggett 
wuaeen A. J. Jorgensen 


56,030 A. Parisi 
36,000 John Rizsak 


W. B. Drake, Jr. 


H. D. Bateman 


24,1000. Eielson 





CasHIER 


Felix Robinson 


A. W. Harville 


J.D. Wells 


F. B. Roe 
J. E. Churchwell 


E. R. Morgan 
H. W. Wheeless 


C. A. Bauer 


F. A. Putnam 


Elmer Frank, Sec.- 
Treas. 


S. E. Rowe 


C. F. Spaeth 
H. A. Reece 


W. H. Clark 
M. P. Geatley 


T. VanDeusen 
H. A. Thiessen 
C. F. Dryer 
R. T. Cattle 
F. W. Babka 
R. F. Dedrick 


E. J. Moffet, Sec. 
& Treas. 
J. L. Rizsak 


A. Williams, Vice 
Pres. 
C. D. Carstraphen 


H. M. Nash 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town PRESENT NAME 


North Dakota 
Killdeer First National Bank 
Larimore 


Neche 


Elk Valley State Bank 
First Nat'l Bank in Neche 


Ohio 
Bellevue Union Bank & Savings Co. 
Logan 


First-Rempel National Bank 
New Carlisle 


New Carlisle National Bank 
Portsmouth 


Oklahoma 
Chickasha 


Security Central National 


Bank 
Oklahoma National Bank 


Depew State National Rank 
Dewey First National Bank, Dewey 
Picher First State Bank 
Oregon 

Merrill First National Bank 
Pennsylvania 


Blue Ball Blue Ball National Bank 


Ligonier Ligonier National Bank 
Pittsburgh 
South Carolina 
Honea Path 


Peoples Trust Co. 


Bank of Ware Shoals, Honea 
Path Branch of Ware 
Shoals, 8. C. 

South Carolina Savings Bk., 
Branch of Charleston, 8. C. 

Central National Bank 


Pelzer 


Spartanburg 
South Dakota 
Langford Langford State Bank 
Sioux Falls Security National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Co 
Corpus Christi Bank & Trust 
Co 
Dallas Bank & Trust Co 
First National Bank 


Watertown 
Texas = 
Corpus Christi 


Dallas 
Edgewood 


Leonard 
Maypearl 
Virginia 
Bedford 
Washington 
Burlington 


Leonard National Bank 

First State Bank 

Peoples National Bank 

First National Bank 

East Stanwood National Bank of East Stan- 
wood 

First National Bank in Mon- 
tesano 

Security State Bank 


Montesano 
Odessa 


Yakima Yakima First National Bank 


West Virginia 


Wheeling Morris Plan Savings & Loan 


Co 
Wisconsin 


Baraboo First National Bank & Trust 


Co 


Banks Reported Closed 


As Reported to the Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


Use this table to keep your Blue Book up to date 
* Indicates Press Report 
13 National Banks; 55 State Banks 
Alabama 
Coffee Springs—First National Bank 
Fort Payne—*Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 
Georgiana—Butler County Bank and 
branch at McKenzie, Ala. (May re- 
open ) 
Northport—* Northport Bank 
Orrville—Orrville Bank & Trust Co. 
Pell City—Pell City Bank & Trust Co. 
Prattville—*Autauga Banking & Trust 
Co. 
Ramer—*Bank of Ramer 
Tallassee—* First National Bank 
Arkansas 
Clarksville—Bank of Clarksville 
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Continued from preceding page) 


FORMER NAME How CHANGED 


Security State Bank and First Merger 
National Bank 

Elk Valley Bank Succeeds 

Bathgate Nat’l Bank, Bath- Merger 
gate, and First Nat'l Bank, 
Neche, N. D. 


Wright Banking Co., and Merger 
Bellevue Savings Bank 

First National Bank Title 

First National Bank and Merger 
New Carlisle Bank 

Security Bank and Central Merger 
National Bank 

Chickasha National Bank Consolidation 
and Oklahoma Nat'l Bank 

Depew National Bank Absorbed 

Copan State Bank, Copan Consolidation 
and First Nat'l Bk, Dewey 

First State Bank, Hocker- Moved 
ville, Okla. 


Malin, State Bank Malin, Purchased 
Ore 


Terre Hill National Bank, Merger 
Terre Hill, and Blue Ball 
National Bank 

First National Bank and Merger 
National Bank of Ligonier 

All Nations Deposit Bank Absorbed 


National Bank of Honea Path Succeeds 


Chicora Bank Taken over 


Bank of Commerce Taken over 

Commercial State Bank and Merge1 
Langford State Bank 

Security National Bank Title 


Citizens National Bank Title 
Corpus Christi Trust Co Title 


Dallas Trust & Savings Bank Title 

Farmers & Merchants State Purchased 
Bank 

First National Bank 

Citizens State Bank 


Absorbed 


Succeeds 

Bedford Trust & Savings Bk. Taken over 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Taken over 
Edison 

State Bank of East Stanwood Conversion 


Montesano National Bank Title 


First National Bank and Merger 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 

First National Bank and Consolidation 
Yakima National Bank 


Industrial Savings & Loan Succeeds 
Co. 


First National Bank and Merge 
Farmers & Merchants Bk. 


Fulton—Bank of Fulton 

Greenway—*Bank of Greenway 
Colorado 

La Salle 
Connecticut 

Bristol—*City Deposit & Discount Co. 
Illinois 


La Salle State Bank 


Chatsworth—*Commercial National Bank 


Cornell—Farmers State Savings Bank 

Fillmore 
Bank 

Streator—* Peoples 
Bank 

Indiana 
Kewanna—Ameriean National Bank 
Kewanna—First State Bank 


Trust & 


Kokomo—Farmers Trust & Savings Bank 


Lakeville—* Lakeville State Bank 

Lapaz—* Farmers State Bank 

North Liberty—* North 
Bank 


Monroe—* Monroe State Bank 


CAPITAL 


$50,000 


20,000 


150,000 


200,000 


50,000 
500,000 


150,000 


Fillmore State and Savings 


Savings 


Liberty State 


SURPLUS & 


> oe — 
SSIDEN 
Prorits PRESIDENT 


CAsHIER 


$32,940 R. Jensen R. H. Poff 


5,450C. Larimore J. W. Chapman 


128,300 F. O. C. Kaufmar 


-E. Thompson Carl Enochs 


. E. Kricker J. W. Bannon 


100,000 R. K. Wooten C. B. Turner 


25,000 O. A. Patridg: 


R. 8S. Keffer 


». L. Erwin, 
( 


17,000 A. J. Anderson -E 


432,570 W. Z. Sharp John Barton 


. W. George A. E. Dabney, J: 


"M. Millsap | | G. M. Youngblood 


C. H. Wilemon 


12,500 H. C. Phillips H. W. Rieke 
121,040 R. M. Hardy H. F. Crawford 


90,000 H. M. Mould 


Pierceton—*State Bank of Pierceton 
Walkerton—*Farmers State Bank 


Kentucky 
Jackson—* Hargis Bank & Trust Co. 


Louisiana 
Shreveport—*Exchange Bank & Trust 
Co. 
Shreveport—*Exchange National Bank 


Minnesota 

Webster—*State Bank of Webster 
Mississippi 

Indianola—*Sunflower Bank 
Missouri 

Bevier—State Bank of Bevier 

Marshall—Bank of Marshall 

Mt. Moriah—Bank of Mount Moriah 


Nebraska 
Beatrice—*Security Savings Bank 
Humphrey—*First National Bank 
Miller—First Bank of Miller 
O’Neill—* Nebraska State Bank 
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Strate & Town 


California 
Calexico 


Georgia 
Claxton 


Illinois 
Blue Island 
Chicago 
Taylorville 
Taylorville 


uisiana c 
Napoleonville 


Michigan 
Tecumseh 

New York 
New York City 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


As reported to the Rand M©Nally Bankers Directory 


Use this table to keep your Blue Book up to date 


1] State Banks; 5 Reopened Banks 


NAME OF BANK 


Bank of America of California (Cal- 


exico Branch of Los Angeles) 
First National Bank (Reopened) 
State Bank of Blue Island 
Merchandise Bank & Trust Co 
First Trust & Savings Bank 
Taylorville National Bk. (Reopened) 


Citizens Bank & Trust Co. (Reorgani- 
zation of Bank of Napoleonville) 


Lilley State Bank (Reopened) 


Park Row Trust Co. 


CAPITAL 


$50,000 
200,000 
500,000 

75,000 
150,000 


50,000 


40,000 
500,000 


Surpivus & Prorits 


$10,330 


250,000 


PRESIDENT 


W. E. O’Brien, Manager 


B. G. Tippins 
A. R. Floreen 
F. L. Redheffer 
Ernest Hoover 
A. L. Shrout 


P. H. Gilbert 


R. 8. Moore 
M. H. Cahill 


- 


CASHIER 


W. L. Newton 


{F. C. Mayne 


C. 8. Stokes 
Ira Aull 


I. C. Bowhreau 


F. 8S. Turner 


North Carolina 
Caroleen 

C.) 

Forest City 

Cc.) 

Rutherfordton 


South Carolina 


Seneca 


Cc.) 


South Carolina 


Savings 


Surplus 


Union Trust Co. (Branch of Shelby, 
Union Trust Co. (Branch of Shelby, 


Union Trust Co. (Branch of Shelby, 


Bank 


Branch of Charleston, S. C.) 


Tennessee 
Adams 
La Grange 
Wisconsin 
River Falls 


Bank of La Grange 


(Reopened) 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank 


F.C 
P.R 


10,000 5,000 
15,000 ry 


37,500 14,494 E. B 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Reports 
4 National Banks; 1 State Bank 


State & Town NAME OF BANK 


Alabama 


Fort Payne 


Colorado 
Rifle 
Indiana 


*American National Rank 


*Rifle National Bank 


Otterbein *First Merchants State Bank 


Nebraska 


Overton *Overton National Bank 


Texas 


Abbott *First National Bank 


Ong—* Exchange Bank 
Wymore—* Farmers & Merchants Bank 
North Carolina 
Chimney Rock—Chimney Rock Trust Co. 
Greenville—* Farmers Bank 
North Dakota 
Douglas—Douglas State Bank 
Edmore—Security State Bank 
Overly—Security State Bank 
Oklahoma 
Altus—*Citizens State Bank 
Sperry—*State Guaranty Bank 
South Carolina 
Gaffney—* American State Bank 
Gaffney—First National Bank 
Enoree—*Bank of Enoree 
York—York Trust Co. 
Tennessee 
Daisy—*Citizens Bank 
Knoxville—*Day & Night Credit Union 
Bank 
Soddy—*Soddy Banking Co. 
Texas 
Aubrey—Aubrey State Bank 
Bagwell—First National Bank 
Ennis—*First National Bank 
Forest—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 
Henderson—* Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank 
Jefferson—*Commercial National Bank 
Merkel—* Farmers State Bank 


State 


CAPITAL 


SURPLUS & 


CORRESPONDENT 
Prorits = 


75,000 $20,000 A. H. Dabbs, Carrollton, inter- 


Surplus ested 
30,000 . Sadie H. Korn, Glenwood Springs 


. Richard B. Sample and John G. 
Sample, Lafayette directors 


25,000 -|A. EB. 
» 2s 


J.C. Matejka 


President 
President 


Grantham, 
Burns, Vice 


25,000 


Polytechnic, (Ind. Station, Ft. 
P. O.)—First State Bank 
Royee City—*First National Bank 
Winfield National Bank 
Virginia 
Appalachia—*Peoples Bank 
Del Ray—*Bank of Del Ray (Alexandria 
P. &) 
Wisconsin 
Black Hawk—Black Hawk State 
(Spring Green P. O.) 


Worth, 


Bank 


A. R. Cline and Committee 
Standardize Trust Fees 


Member banks of the Trust Section of 
the Texas Bankers Association have just 
received the recently compiled Schedule of 
Uniform Fees, as adopted at the winter 
meeting held in San Antonio. 

The symposium is the work of the see- 
tion’s Committee on Standardization of 
Trust Charges, named at the Forth Worth 
meeting last April, and headed by A. R. 
Cline, vice-president of the San Jacinto 
Trust Company of Houston and more re- 
cently named chairman of the Trust See- 
tion. 

The schedule was adopted and printed 
to serve as a guide in arriving at reason- 
able fees in the field of fiduciary service. 


. Porter 


C. V. Stribling 


). M. DeFoe. 


. Beasley Y. W. Rives 


. Carisch *. P. Larson 


Tierney Promoted by 
Ohio National 


The Ohio National Bank of- Columbus, 
Ohio, has promoted John H. Tierney to the 
office of assistant vice president. He is in 
charge of the bank’s promotional activ- 
ities. 





In the business 
of manufacturing 
envelopes, too, 
there are stand- 
ards of safety, 
integrity, relia- 
bility and fair 
dealing. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 


Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


Downey Mechanical Coin Teller 
Sorts and Counts Mixed Coins 


=e Handling mixed 
coins is accurately 
and quickly done 
with the automa- 
tic action of this 
machine. 


Audits school 
savings, home 
banks, fractional 
deposits. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


The C. L. Downey Company 
941 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A NEw 
CONVENIENT 
SUCCESSFUL WAY 


to Increase 
SAVINGS 


ANY banks, perhaps your bank, faces 

the problem of serving those who find 

it difficult to visit the bank during banking hours. 
Yet if these depositors only could, they would prove 
the best kind of customers for you. There is a way 
to serve them. Many banks have found it. It is to 


use the TWO-WAY ENVELOPE. 


Banking-by-Mail Made Easy 
with TWO-WAY ENVELOPES 


Two-Way envelopes give 
depositors everything 
they need to do banking 
by mail. Better, the serv- 
ice is entirely in one piece 
—a deposit slip, with- 
drawal order, room for 
writing inquiries or re- 
quests, and both delivery 
and self-addressed return 
envelopes. The novelty 
and convenience of this 
new banking aid makes it 
effective where more cost- 
ly advertising often fails. 


Let us send you the facts. No 
obligation. Simply write to 


The Two-Way Envelope Co. 


923 Leamington 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


How Depositors Benefit 
From A Worth-While Balance In The Bank 


Reprints of this article have been 
purchased by many banks to be put 
on the counters for depositors with 
a sii “Take One” or something 
similar. Any quantity of these re- 
prints is available at 2c each. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 Se. Clark Street Chicago, I1l. 








First Detroit Co. Organized 


MePherson Browning is president of the 
new First Detroit Company, the formation 
of which was recently announced by The 
Detroit Company and the First National 
Company of Detroit. 

The new company assumes the active 
operations of the bond departments of the 
Detroit and Security Trust Co., its affiliate, 
The Detroit Co., Ine. and the First Na- 
tional Co., of Detroit, Inc., and will be the 
investment unit of the Detroit Bankers Co. 
The former investment companies retain 
their identity as holding companies only. 

Other officers are: Ralph Stone, chair- 
man of the board; D. Dwight Douglas, 
chairman of the executive committee; E. F. 
Connely, Henry Hart and E. K. Hoover, 
executive vice presidents. 


H. A. Lyon Heads F. A. A. 


Convention Committee 

The Board of Directors held its mid- 
year meeting at the Brown Hotel in Louis- 
ville on March 7 and 8, when plans for 
the convention in September were discussed 
thoroughly. It was determined to divide 
the departmental sessions into three divi- 
sions, one covering the large cities and the 
large banking and investment institutions, 
the second concerned with medium sized 
cities and the third with small cities. 

Mr. H. A. Lyon, advertising manager of 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York, is gen- 
eral chairman of the Convention Committee 
and A. Douglas Oliver is the program chair 
man. Clinton 8. Berry, vice president of 
the Union Trust Co., Detroit, is chairman 
of the departmental sessions for large 
cities, Virgil Allen, advertising manager, 
First Bank & Trust Co. Utica, N. Y., is 
chairman of the departmental sessions of 
medium-sized cities, and Wayne Hummer, 
president of the La Salle National Bank, 
La Salle, Ill., is chairman for the smaller 
cities. 


First Bank Stock Corp. 
Continues Expansion 

The Chouteau County Bank of Fort Ben- 
ton, Montana, which for years has been 
identified with the livestock interests of 
the Triangle country, has affiliated with the 
First Bank Stock Corporation, P. J. Lee- 
man, vice president and general manager, 
announces. The Chouteau County bank be- 
comes the fifteenth Montana member of 
the First Bank Stock Corporation group, 
which now includes 93 banks and financial 
institutions situated in 67 cities of the 
Ninth Federal Reserve district. Resources 
of the group are now in excess of $460,- 
000,000. 

The First Bank Stock Corporation estab- 
lished an earnings rate of $2.41 per share, 
or 9.65 per cent on the $25 par value of 
its stock, during the period of its opera- 
tions up to December 31, 1929, the annual 
report to the stockholders adopted by the 
Corporation’s board of directors today dis- 
closed. 

In his report to the directors, Mr. Lee- 
man, pointed out that the earnings were 
nearly two and one half times dividend 
requirements at the established dividend 
rate of $1 per share. Projected on an an 
nual basis operating income of the cor- 
poration would approximate $7,282,652.04. 
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